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There’s a new idea in gifts and it’s one of 
the best in a long, long time. It’s the idea of 
giving telephones for Christmas. 

Few things are so sure to be appreciated by 
everybody. For when you give someone an 
additional telephone you give three of the 
greatest gifts of all — comfort, convenience and 
security. And “it’s fun to phone.” 

So this year, make it something different and 
“give the gift you'd like to get.” 

Save steps and work for Mother by giving 
her an additional telephone . . . for the kitchen 
or bedroom. 


One Santa’ 
Prize Packages 


If you order early, we'll do our best to 

install your gift telephones before Christmas. 
If that isn't possible, then we'll come around 
after Christmas and install them wherever you wish. 


Help Dad avoid puffing up the stairs (they 
may be getting a little steeper, you know) by 
giving him a telephone in his workshop. 

Reward the teen-agers who are growing up 
so fast with a telephone for their very own. 
(That could be a break for you, too!) 

Easy to do. The cost is moderate. There’s 
a choice of eight handsome colors. Ivory, 
beige, green, blue, red, yellow, brown and gray. 
Just call the Business Office of your local Bell 
telephone company. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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T THIS point I would like to 
change hats. Up to now I 
have written as a participant 

observer of university life. Now I 

am writing as one identified with 

adult education and its advancement. 

‘What wisdom can adult educators 

distill from my observation? 

At no place in the university is the 
conflict and tension between center 
and periphery more evident than in 
its adult-education activities. As 
noted earlier, adults are already 
established in other social systems 
outside the university. They come 
with specific concerns—personal, civic, 
organizational—and they want help 
from the university in meeting these 
demands. Every adult group or class 
is in part a venture in attempting to 
apply the knowledge, the methods, 


‘When Mr. Benne was adapting his address 
before the Fourth Leadership Conference for use as 
a magazine article, it fell conveniently into two 

arts. The first part under the subtitle “A 
Primitive’ Look at the University System” 


appeared in the November issue of the Journat on 
pages 413-18. 


Adult Education in the University 


By KENNETH D. BENNE 


Réle of Adult Education in University Affairs’ 
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the spirit and approach of the knowl- 
edge seekers to some problem of 
practical or moral concern. (At least 
this is so whenever the adult student 
has not regressed completely to ado- 
lescence.) It does not always seem 
that way to the instructor. He may 
be more aware of the “stubborn” 
resistances of adult students against 
accepting completely his way of 
putting the questions that are dis- 
cussed, his judgments as to what it 
is important to know, as graduate 
students tend to do and as many 
undergraduate students do on the 
surface at least. He may question 
the taste and judgment of adult 
students in their insistence upon 
bringing into university discussions 
personal and practical problems which 
are “irrelevant” to its intellectual 
concerns. 

The proper goal of adult classes is 
not to solve social or personal prob- 
lems in terms of the university’s 
resources of knowledge or method 
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alone. This is actually an imvossible 
goal—and, from my standpoint, for- 
tunately so. Some university people 
may believe that this is the goal (as 
too enthusiastic students may also). 
If our ideas were just known to the 
public, some professors seem to 
believe, then the problems of society 
would be solved. I do not believe 
the process of applying knowledge is 
that simple. 

The purpose of adult teaching in 
the university is not so much to 
solve the problems of adults in terms 
known and congenial to the univer- 
sity. It is rather to infuse into the 
deliberations and decisions of families 
and businesses and labor unions and 
churches, into the endless variety of 
personal and social situations where 
practical choices are being made, 
some of the intellectual functions 
of the knowledge seeker—some- 


thing of his standards of precise 
and refined statement, something of 
his urge to be accurate and intel- 


lectually responsible. This is no 
longér a luxury for American society. 
Increasingly, this society has moved 
away from a situation in which cus- 
toms and traditions are adequate 
controls and arbiters of choice and 
conduct; more and more, Americans 
must depend upon conscious and 
planful deliberations to direct the 
course of their personal and collective 
lives. This is an important reason 
why the spirit, method, and approach 
of the university, as well as the 
tested meanings which it can furnish, 
are indispensable parts, but parts 
only, of practical judgments that fit 
the requirements of the time. 

It is not hard to show how practical 
deliberations might be improved by 
incorporating into their processes the 
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ant functions, wasp functions, spider 
functions, and bee functions which 
it is the function of the university to 
maintain and to cultivate in their 
“purity.” Practical plans and proj- 
ects almost always lack painstaking 
descriptions of situations, of planning 
processes, of actions based on the 
plans, and of the happenings which 
result. The planners do not have 
the material later to help them decide 
why their plans worked out if they 
did or why they failed if they did. 
Ant functions built into practical plan- 
ning might help. Practical actions 
and decisions are frequently taken on 
the basis of assumptions that have 
not been thoroughly criticized. 
Assumptions are used because they 
are popular or because they are 
morally edifying rather than because 
they are cognitively sound. Wasp 
functions in planning might help here. 
Frequently, practical men make spe- 
cific decisions without seeing how 
these fit in with other specific deci- 
sions they have made, are making, 
or will make. Vision is lacking and 
inconsistencies and confusions be- 
tween specific decisions multiply. 
Built-in spider functions might help 
to prevent these undesirable effects. 
Planners frequently fail to set up 
empirical tests of the soundness of 
their plans and hypotheses, even 
when such tests are possible. As a 
result they learn little from one 
experience that helps them do a 
better job with the next. Bee func- 
tions might help to maximize the 
learning of practical men from their 
experiences, 

University resources might thus 
help nonacademic men in improving 
their plans and decisions, personal 
and collective. But can university 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


people come to see that participation 
in adult education will help them 
also in advancing the central interests 
of the university? Unless this ques- 
tion can be answered affirmatively, 
university residents, particularly those 
from the center, will find little sus- 
tained and sustaining reason for 
participation in adult-education work. 
True enough, the lure of extra pay 
does lead some to give time to adult 
work. The appeal of social service 
to their fellow men does similarly 
attract others. But these are pe- 
ripheral appeals to university resi- 
dents gua university people. They 
must come to see that their participa- 
tion in adult education does advance 
their interests as university people, 
does promote the welfare of the 
university system, if they are to give 
themselves to adult work with a 
whole heart and mind. 


HERE are, it seems to me, three 

reasons why there is a coinci- 
dence between the welfare of the 
social system of the university and 
participation of its residents in adult- 
education work. 

First, the adult group or class 
provides an opportunity to study 
and experiment with the application 
of knowledge to practical questions. 
As we have already noted, the adult 
is a migrant who comes to the uni- 
versity actually struggling with some 
problem or another of applying knowl- 
edge, whatever his fringe motivations 
may be. At heart, this is an intel- 
lectual problem—one of the most 
compelling intellectual problems of 
our time. We try often to over- 
simplify it by assuming that there 
is some little technique or trick which, 
if we use it in “getting the knowledge 
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across,” will lead to desirable changes 
in practice and conduct consistent 
with the knowledge. The problem 
is not that easy! The fact is that 
the situation of application is tre- 
mendously complicated by a multi- 
tude of interlacing factors. All kinds 
of established patterns and mores, all 
kinds of emotional sets and attitudes, 
all kinds of value systems, all kinds 
of réles and interrelationships must 
somehow be taken into account and 
altered, if the knowledge is to be 
applied—if desirable changes, con- 
sistent with the better knowledge, 
are to be accomplished. 

I should like to see teachers of 
adults fired with enthusiasm by this 
challenging intellectual problem of 
applying knowledge and, in turn, to 
see them begin to fire their univer- 
sity colleagues with the same enthusi- 
asm. Many university people have 


something to contribute to under- 
standing the problem, if they put 
their minds and skills to it—social 
scientists, humanists, historians, phi- 
losophers, theologians, health stu- 


as educators and 
workers and 


dents, as_ well 
journalists, social 
engineers. 

I would make one suggestion as to 
how this interest may be cultivated 
in university people. Frequently, it 
is easier to see the problem of applica- 
tion clearly when you are consulting 
with some group, organization, or 
community in planning a whole adult- 
education program than when you 
are dealing with individual adults in 
a classroom. People from the center 
of the university, when they are 
enlisted as consultants to organiza- 
tions, can sometimes see the problem 
of applying knowledge written large 
in all of its difficulty, complexity, and 
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fascination. Later they can come to 
see the same problem exemplified in 
the small by adult students in their 
classrooms. 

Second, the adult student can pro- 
vide the professor with insights 
regarding gaps in existing knowledge, 
places where the university does not 
now have available and relevant 
knowledge. If alert adults are per- 
mitted to ask relevant questions 
which the teacher cannot answer in 
terms of his own discipline, at the 
least it may drive him to a greater 
respect for other disciplines. At the 
most, it may stimulate him to new 
studies in his own field or to an 
interdisciplinary approach to these 
questions. Perhaps the people at 
the center could be persuaded to let 
adults question them and probe the 
limits of their knowledge and their 
disciplines, in spite of the threat 
involved, if it could be demonstrated 
that here is a resource in opening 
gaps in existing knowledge in his own 
discipline and in opening up defi- 
ciencies in communication among 
the disciplines and departments of 
the university. 

Third, one of the best ways of 
becoming a better teacher is to go 
through the process of trying to 
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teach adults effectively. This point 
requires little amplification. The 
problem is to convince those at the 
center of the university that par- 
ticipation in adult work provides a 
way for them to become better 
teachers of their graduate students. 
It may help in teaching under- 
graduates more effectively, too, but 
for many residents this is not so 
important a consideration. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
repeat one conviction on which I 
have operated throughout. The art 
of creative university administration, 
it seems to me, is not to try to 
smooth over, to erase conflict and 
tension between the center and the 
periphery of the university, but to 
try to channel it into some sort of 
collaborative activity. The stakes 
are high, both socially and _ intel- 
lectually. The aim is that our society 
may become more intellectually 
responsible and that the university, 
without losing its intellectual respon- 
sibility, can become more socially 
responsive and relevant as well. This 
is not only a major task of general 
university administration. It is most 
particularly the opportunity and task 
of university administrators in adult 


education as well. 
(Vol. XXVII, No. 9] 


DUCATIONAL institutions and 

systems all over the nation 

these days are having to review 
their structural organization and con- 
cepts of services in the light of new, 
different, and extremely forceful 
social, economic, and cultural devel- 
opments. As a result, the institu- 
tions either are already undergoing 
transformation or are potentially in 
a state of change. The phenomenal 
rise of junior colleges in most sections 
of the country demonstrates vividly 
the changing scene in American higher 
education today. 

Much attention has been given to 
junior colleges recently in the public 
press. President Eisenhower’s state- 
ment at the New Air Force Academy 
about the potentialities in the educa- 
tional services of junior colleges has 
been referred to many times.! Other 
persons notable in public affairs have 
made observations about these insti- 
tutions in relationship to the present 
and future state of American higher 
education. In view of this interest 
in junior colleges and higher education 
generally, it is wise to consider the 
relative réles of the several types of 
institutions that make up the pattern 


'These statements are reiterations of the 


recognition which he gave the junior colleges in 
the speech which he made at Defiance, Ohio, on 
October 15, 1953. 
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Reorganization in Higher 
Education 


By S. V. MARTORANA 


With Special Attention to the Place of Community and Junior Colleges 


of current post-secondary education 
in America. 

What are the forces that are tending 
to reshape the pattern of schooling 
beyond the high school? Four basic 
conditions can be enumerated: the 
astounding increase in the number of 
persons, youth and adults, demand- 
ing extended training and education 
of their talents, skills, and interests; 
the steady increase in numbers of 
career fields which require advanced 
and specialized training for entrance; 
the increasing complexity of middle- 
echelon jobs—those which lie between 
the semi-skilled and the professional 
worker—and of the knowledge and 
training needed to do these jobs 
effectively; and the increasing com- 
plexity of life in the modern society. 

There is no need to document the 
magnitude and the effect of these 
forces on post-high school education. 
All of us by now ought to be well 
aware of the existence, on the one 
hand, of such current facts of life as 
“the impending tidal wave of stu- 
dents,”’ “automation,” and “the ex- 
panding economy,” and, on the other 
hand, of the impact that all of these 
conditions are making on our collegi- 
ate programs. 

As a result of the effect of such 
factors, the task of post-high school 
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education in this country is becoming 
much too big for the old established 
pattern of institutions to carry. 
Among total post-high school serv- 
ices which must be provided are 
general and liberal-arts education 
beyond the high-school years, pre- 
professional training, technical and 
semi-professional training, upper- 
division and graduate studies in 
hundreds of fields, education for the 
major professions, and adult and 
extension offerings of many types. 
The onrushing tide of new students 
accentuates and aggravates the al- 
ready burdensome situation. 

The unmanageableness of the total 
task for the traditional pattern of 
higher institutions is bringing about 
a realignment and _ reorganization 
among these institutions such as to 
give the community or junior college 
a definite place and function. The 
reorganization can best be described 
as a division of labor according to 
function and according to level which 
enables the upper-division collegiate 
years and the university graduate 
schools to build on the junior-college 
and community-college programs. 
Note that such a division of labor 
does not create a system of parallel 
institutions offering different types of 
educational programs to selected 
student bodies as is found in Europe. 
Rather the concept of the compre- 
hensive high school which offers 
diverse programs to a heterogeneous 
student body is extended progres- 
sively upward. The comprehensive 
community college or junior college is 
designed to meet the demands of all 
who need education and training at 
the immediate post-high school level; 
the comprehensive university-type 
program will meet the demands of 
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all who need education and training 
at the upper-division collegiate and 
university level. These institutions 
may be either publicly or privately 
supported; the key point here is that 
both types of institutions are needed 
to do the total educational job before 
us today. 

Such an arrangement sets up a 
situation where the community or 
junior college serves as a screening 
institution for students on their way 
to advanced collegiate studies. It 
presents a serious challenge to the 
guidance and selection functions of 
junior colleges, one which all of us 
who are active in junior-college educa- 
tional effort recognize and accept. 
If the job is done well, it will do much 
to assist the universities in meeting 
the challenge of increasing enroll- 
ments, with no sacrifice in the quality 
of the programs they offer. 


T IS increasingly evident that the 
baccalaureate-degree colleges and 
universities are not anxious to embark 
on a program of nonselective, uni- 
versal admission of high-school grad- 


uates. This is particularly true of 
those institutions that already have 
graduate-degree programs. Between 
the fall of 1953 and the fall of 1954, 
there was an increase of over seven 
thousand students enrolled for the 
first time in ‘college, an increase of 
over 12 per cent.?- The increases in 
new students enrolled in college each 
fall are expected to occur at an 
accelerating rate in the years ahead. 

Baccalaureate-degree colleges and 
universities realize that to maintain a 
nonselective admissions policy would 


*Jaracz, William A. Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1954. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1955, p. 4. (U. S 
Office of Education, Circular Number 419). 
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force on them one of two choices. 
Either they could establish a full 
program of curriculum offerings and 
guidance services to fit the widely 
diverse occupational interests and 
talents of the unselected group, or 
they could adhere strictly to their 
present generally accepted concept 
of function and “flunk out” each 
year large numbers of students who 
are not adapted by interest or ability. 
The former choice is expensive and 
generally not to their liking; the 
latter might be embarrassing or dif- 
ficult to explain. The establishment 
of community or junior colleges is 
providing a more satisfactory answer 
all the way around. 

In short, then, we see the univer- 
sity gradually recognizing a_ basic 
difference in the scope and nature of 
the lower-division or junior-college 
level of higher education as opposed 
to the upper-division and graduate 
levels. This it is doing by giving 
blessing to the locally controlled 
community or junior colleges in their 
proper range of services as has been 
done by the University of California 
and the University of Texas, or by 
setting up a decentralized system of 
off-campus, two-year undergraduate 
centers within the structure of the 
total university as has been done by 
the University of Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania State University. The 
organizational patterns which have 
emerged in Wyoming, New York, 
and Mississippi are interesting experi- 
ments aimed at a compromise between 
local control and central supervisory 
control of community- or junior- 
college programs. Some institutions, 
which see their way clear to accept 
large numbers of Freshmen with little 
or no admissions criteria applied 
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beyond high-schoo! graduation, have 
reorganized the program and admin- 
istrative structure in a fashion which 
reflects adoption of a separation of 
upper- and lower-division functions. 
Furthermore, they recognize that to 
do this most effectively a fundamental 
revision of administrative structure 
which brings about an integral unit, 
be it termed Basic College, Junior 
College, or Community College, is 
desirable. Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Emory University; Boston Uni- 
versity, and Temple University are 
examples. 

The Funior College Directory, 1955 
lists 324 localities where public, two- 
year, collegiate institutions are 
located: 157 are served by junior 
colleges that are under the same 
control as the lower schools; 95 have 
public junior colleges under separate 
control from the lower schools; 34 
have state junior colleges with no 
clearly defined local service area; and 
38 have two-year, lower-division, off- 
campus centers of state universities 
or colleges. 


HAT does this mean to the 

traditional four-year liberal- 
arts college? No substantial evidence 
on which to base any conclusion has 
yet been accumulated. As an aside 
to the main thesis of this paper, 
however, the writer’s opinions are as 
follows: First, the number of youth 
who will be seeking admission to the 
freshman year of college in the years 
ahead will be so large that all the 
colleges, willing to make the necessary 
adjustments so that their programs 
will be functionally helpful to the 
students, will be able to keep their 
present size of freshman classes. 
Second, and much more important, 


i 
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one effect of the establishment of a 
sizable number of new community 
or junior colleges will be the providing 
of students who will enter four-year 
colleges at the junior level, thereby 
enabling these colleges to compensate 
for the normal attrition in number 
of students from the time of admis- 
sion to the junior year. This the 
four-year colleges can do in many 
cases without increase in staff or 
facilities because these resources 
would be needed to service the 
freshman and sophomore classes 
which reduce considerably as they 
proceed to the junior level. The 
long-range effect of developing an 
increased number of community or 
junior colleges, therefore, might well 
be a considerable reduction in .the 
costs of upper-division and early 
graduate programs which most four- 
year colleges now have to meet. 
Perhaps the best illustration of 

reorganization is the experience of 
California, There, in a recent resurvey 
of the needs of the state for higher 
education, the réles of the junior 
colleges, state colleges, and the uni- 
versity were clearly differentiated 
and set forth. The functions set 
forth for the University were: 

1. Research directed toward advancing 
the understanding of the natural world 
and the interpretation of human 
history and of the great creations of 
humane insight and imagination. 

. Instruction of able young people, not 
merely by transmitting to them estab- 
lished knowledge and skills, but by 
helping them to experience with their 
teachers the actual processes of devel- 
oping and testing new hypotheses and 
fresh interpretations in many fields. 

. Training for professional careers, 
grounded in relevant sciences and 
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literature and enlightened by some 
experience of the methods by which 
the boundaries of knowledge are 


pushed back. 
4. Various sorts of public service.’ 


The purposes of the junior colleges 
were defined as general education; 
technical-vocational education; lower- 
division, pre-transfer education; adult 
education of post-high school grade, 
and guidance.* Robert Gordon Sproul, 
president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, described the realignment of 
higher institutions in the state in 
these words: 


Education beyond the high school will 
therefore have to be provided for more 
and more students each year, as popula- 
tion increases and qualified demand 
grows; but the university is neither the 
only medium for all such education, ‘thor 
even the best medium. In diversity of 
institutions and types of education lies 
our salvation, and especially in the two- 
year colleges, the junior and community 
colleges, with their terminal curricula. 
To these institutions, which fortunately, 
have flourished in California as in no 
place else in the country, this University 
is giving full cooperation and support as 
it endeavors to work out with them the 
problems common to both. The result 
of this policy, and of enlightened leader- 
ship within the junior colleges themselves 
is already strikingly apparent in the 
decreased proportion of freshmen and 
sophomores to the total University stu- 
dent body, a drop from forty-eight per- 
cent in 1919 to thirty-two per cent in 
1949." 

[Continued on page 511) 

‘Liaison Committee of the Regents of the 
University of California and the State Board of 
Education. A Restudy of the Needs of California 
in Higher Education. Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955, pp. 1213. 

*Tbid., p. 6. 


‘Address delivered at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, March 22, 1950. 


The Illiterate Literates 


By HELMUT E. GERBER 


The Problems of Poor Thinking and Poor Writing 


EARLY everyone seems to 

agree that there is a problem 

concerning something we call 
illiteracy, a problem concerned with 
the quality of student writing. Nearly 
everyone agrees that something 
should be done. But there is some 
disagreement about the definition of 
the real problem and about the 
specific curative steps that should be 
taken. 

The term “illiteracy” is loosely 
used by everyone, by English teachers 
as well as by members of other 
departments. First, illiteracy, in the 
strict sense of the term, means, of 
course, the inability to read and 
write, even one’s own name and 
address. It is perhaps not too daring 
to suggest that we do not have many 
students of this description on our 
campuses. Second, semi-literacy or 
sub-literacy to most people suggests 
the student who has learned the 
mechanics of so-called “correct” 
writing, but who has forgotten them. 
For this student we can do something; 
for him we should do something; for 
him we are already doing something. 
Formally in class and informally in 
conferences, we review the rules of 
grammar. A reasonably intelligent 
student can in one year, if he co- 
operates and if other faculty members 
co-operate, be taught to write at 
least mechanically correct English. 
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Whether or not he continues to write 
technically correct English after his 
one-year stint in the freshman course 
depends on him and on the faculty 
members under whose tutelage he 
comes in the succeeding years. Hav- 
ing learned the rules once, twice, or 
three times and having been forced 
to practice them in one, two, or even 
three courses for one year do not 


‘guarantee that he will forever continue 


on the middle road of mechanical 
correctness. Even if he knows the 
rules to begin with, there is no 
guarantee that he will write mature 
English or commit to paper lucidly 
expressed ideas. Forceful writing and 
interesting writing seem futile hopes. 
Mechanical correctness, and clarity, 
vigor, and maturity of expression do 
not necessarily go hand in hand. 

There is a third variety of this 
thing we call illiteracy. This is the 
major subject of my concern in this 
paper. I refer to the student who 
knows the rules of grammar but who 
still cannot write coherent essays. 
This is, I think, what many teachers 
mean when they speak of illiterates, 
or, as I have done, of illiterate 
literates. When we complain of the 
low level of “literacy,” then, I do not 
believe most of us mean merely 
incorrect writing. 

“Correct” grammar, punctuation, 
and spelling are for some English 


‘ 
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teachers idées fixes, and our colleagues 
in science, engineering, and business 
administration are often even more 
seriously obsessed with these technical 
matters—at the expense, I would say, 
of more serious and more general 
problems. Emphasizing little more 
than mechanical correctness in the 
one English course that many stu- 
dents, “especially engineers, will ever 
take may even be dangerous: 

. . » The welfare of the country hardly 
depends on who says or who does not 
say “It is 1”; nor will the last light of 
civilization go out because college gradu- 
ates don’t know how to assay the classics. 

But who is so bold as to say that the 
welfare of the country has nothing to do 
with the attitude of mind inculcated by 
such teaching—an attitude which may 
be defined in such terms as rigidity, 
automatism, imitativeness, fear of change, 
love of authority, desire for uniformity, 
dogmatism.' 

We might read our Thoreau again. 
He says in his journal: 

When I hear the hypercritical quarrel- 
ling about grammar and style, the posi- 
tion of the particles, etc., etc., stretching 
or contracting every speaker to certain 
rules of theirs,...I1 see that they 
forget that the first requisite and rule is 
that expression shall be vital and 
natural.? 


What do we really mean by “‘illit- 
eracy,” ‘“‘semi-literacy,” ‘“‘sub-liter- 
acy,’ “rotten writing,” or whatever 
technical label we give it? 


OST of the bad writing I have 

seen is not bad because it is 
spattered with misspellings, or because 
it is muddied by incorrect punctua- 
'Stabley, Rhodes R. “Character Training: 
Liberal Arts vs. Science,”” American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, XXXVII (Winter, 


1952-53), 
*Shepard, Odell, editor. The Heart of Thoreau's 
Journals, ton: Houghton-Miffiin Company, 


1927, P- 313- 
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tion, or even because its forward 
movement toward an idea is some- 
times zigged by a misuse of case or 
zagged by incorrect agreement. Stu- 
dents seriously handicapped by this 
kind of ignorance, after a review of 
mechanics, do not belong on college 
campuses. What twelve years plus 
one have not done for them, twelve 
years plus four also will not do. 

The problem we face is not so 
simple a matter as the memorization 
and application of a number of 
formulas. Our problem involves a 
complex network of closely related 
roots. The problem we are faced 
with has to do with the mechanics 
of writing, to be sure, but also with 
clarity and forcefulness of expression, 
with accuracy of diction. We face 
as well the problem of the student’s 
inability to synthesize factual knowl- 
edge into a meaningful whole. We 
face the problem of the student’s 
inability to interpret, to evaluate, to 
draw his own conclusions, to create, 
to imagine. We face the problem of 
the student’s inability to convert 
mature thoughts into mature writing. 
More generally, we face the problem 
of the student’s low level of culture. 
Our students can memorize, they can 
absorb (so can a sponge), they can 
parrot (so can a record player). 

Our students could but they all too 
often do not think when they commit 
their thoughts to writing. The 
mechanics of writing, emotional and 
intellectual maturity, the ability to 
reason, and the level of culture 
constitute the blend of determinants 
that results in the literacy a good 
college student should have. 

Any teacher who gives subjective 
examinations or who requires much 
writing in his courses can readily 
illustrate the real problem. Such 


— 
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an example, one of many, lies before 
me now. In the freshman English 
course, I had given a two-part exami- 
nation. The first part consisted of 
a paragraph containing an unstated 
number of grammatical errors. The 
student was to locate the errors, 
correct them, and state the applicable 
principle of grammar. Like many 
others, the student whose paper lies 
before me did well on the first 
question. He scored 48 out of a 
possible 50, He had learned to 
identify specific errors, and he had 
learned the formulas for correcting 
these errors. The second part of the 
examination consisted of a discussion 
question which required the student 
to relate a selection from Newman’s 
The Idea of a University to a selection 
from Mill’s Autobiography. Like many 
others, the student of my example 
did very poorly. I rated his answer 


no better than 25 out of a possible so. 
We had discussed the selection by 
Mill for one class period. My student 
had given every indication of having 


read it and understood it. The 
Newman selection, not a very diffi- 
cult one, he had read independently. 
His examination also indicated that 
he had read both essays and under- 
stood the content, the facts of each— 
independently. But he could not 
relate the facts, he could not interpret 
them, he could not bring them 
together in a unified whole. The 
result was a mess of facts. 

“Bad writing,” Oscar Campbell 
somewhere says, “is nothing more 
than an outward and visible sign of 
bad thinking.” It is not a new 
complaint, of course. Some nineteen 
centuries ago Epictetus is reported as 
having warned, “Since it is reason 
which shapes and regulates all other 
things, it ought not itself to be left in 
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disorder.” Is not, perhaps, the 
dilemma of the professor in Thomas 
Mann’s “ Disorder and Early Sorrow” 
the result of thinking in terms of 
separate categories, pigeonholed facts? 


HAT bad thinking rather than 
bad mechanics is the really 
serious problem is borne out by the 
findings of the Commission on Teach- 
ing, Lafayette College Self-Study Pro- 
gram. These findings are based on 
the answers to subjective surveys 
returned by 43 graduates of nine arts 
and science departments, 1§ under- 
graduates, 12 public-school principals, 
13 private-school headmasters, and 
203 graduate department chairmen 
(from 25 colleges and representing 17 
arts and science departments). 
Curiously, although the question- 
naires contained no direct questions 
about literacy or student writing, 
almost all our correspondents inter- 
polated vigorous comments on the 
subject wherever and whenever they 
could. The graduate department 
heads, in particular, usually begin 
with a complaint about the inade- 
quacy of student writing, and they 
usually conclude by giving the in- 
ability to interpret and relate ideas 
as the reason for bad written work. 


. They complain relatively little about 


incorrect grammar, spelling, or punc- 
tuation. A few typical comments by 
these department chairmen leave no 
doubt about what the major com- 
plaint of teachers is concerning this 
thing we loosely call “illiteracy” and, 
just as loosely, “bad writing.” 


oer 


Too much instruction and not enough 
required thinking”’ (Classics). 

“The courses should be presented in 
such a way that the student has to 
think for himself to a greater extent” 
(Philosophy). 
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“. , . Students have not learned how 
to think and analyze’”’ (Economics). 

“A good many candidates who come 
to us are inadequately trained to under- 
take independent work and analysis” 
(Government). 

“Insufficient emphasis on development 
of logical thought processes. Too little 
emphasis on development of critical 
reading ability” (Mathematics). 

. Too little insistence on critical 
thinking” (Biology). 

. too much parrot-like learning” 
(Chemistry). 

“Students have been given too much 
pre-digested material and have not been 
required to think for themselves enough” 
(Geology). 

. Lack of independent thinking” 
(Physics). 


“The fruit a_ thinker bears,” 
Thoreau wrote in his journal, “is 
sentences.” A nonthinker at best 


bears a shopping list of isolated facts. 
So much, then, for the definition of 


the problem we loosely call “‘illit- 
eracy,”’ the illiteracy of the literate, if 
you will. 


EVERAL general reasons, more 

or less out of the control of the 
colleges, may account for some of 
the problems we face. First, many 
students are inadequately prepared 
before they come to college. They 
have written little; they have read 
less. What they have read has con- 
tributed little to either their knowl- 
edge or their maturity. What they 
have written consists largely of book 
reports or précis. “Studies apart,” 
Mr. Stabley writes, ‘ordinary horse 
sense should long ago have convinced 
any teacher of the worthlessness of 
‘book reports’ as a means of develop- 
ing literary appreciation or improving 
writing skills.’”* Whatever use this 


*Loe. cit., p. 631. 
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training may have, it does not train a 
student to evaluate or to synthesize. 
Second, students in even larger num- 
bers come to us with home back- 
grounds that have not aided the 
schools in preparing them for college. 
They have had little encouragement 
to read material that is challenging. 
Most of our students were born 
between 1935 and 1939, began first 
grade between 1940 and 1944, and 
were in secondary school between 
1948 and 1952, when teaching and 
home supervision were hardly at their 
best. 

On the other hand, some reasons 
for our problem are within our 
control. We may certainly well ask, 
Why does not the level of literacy, 
thinking, and culture improve much 
while the student is on the college 
campus? It does improve, of course. 
We need only compare the student as 
Freshman with the same student as 
Senior. But there is not enough 
improvement. Graduates, made ma- 
ture by experience, indicate some of 
the reasons why students often have 
difficulty organizing material, relating 
facts, and evaluating them. Classes, 
especially in the first two years, they 
often report, are too large. There is 
insufficient writing of the right kind 
(analytical, comparative, evaluative) 
required in all courses, they often 
tell us. Too much emphasis, they go 
on, is often placed on single-textbook 
courses, on rote memory, on sponge- 
like absorption of lectures, and not 
enough encouragement is given to 
independent thinking, through dis- 
cussion and investigation of original 
topics. Nor, they say, is enough 
instruction given in the techniques 
of research and in critical reading, 
analysis, and so forth. And many 
of them add that objective, machine- 
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graded examinations place too much 
emphasis on unevaluated and unre- 
lated facts and sometimes on luck. 
That these charges are not appli- 
cable to one college alone is made 
quite clear by graduate-school chair- 
men, at twenty-five institutions, who 
were surveyed by me. Ironically, the 
teacher most often blames the teacher 
for the student’s inadequacies. The 
comments of these department chair- 
men are revealing. They complain, 
for example, of ‘“‘spoon feeding,” 
“passive receptivity which often 
results from too large lecture classes,” 
governing “‘the content and method 
of presentation by textbooks,” sub- 
stituting “‘a body of dogmatic criti- 


cism for first-hand analysis,” courses 
being ‘descriptive rather than analyt- 
ical,” “‘excessive reliance on a single 
textbook,” “too much emphasis on 
facts” and “not enough on the grasp 


of ideas and concepts,” “too much 
rote learning to the exclusion of 
creative thinking and_ exhibiting 
ability to understand relationships,” 
“too little emphasis on understanding 
fundamental ideas and too great 
emphasis, relatively, on manipulative 
techniques,” the “presentation of 
knowledge as a closed body of facts,” 
and so on at great length. These 
comments, furthermore, do not come 
from educationists. They come from 
the chairmen of the standard, tradi- 
tional arts and science departments 
with which we are all familiar. 
College faculties and administra- 
tions can take several noncontro- 
versial steps toward a solution to the 
problems I have been discussing. 
They can be more selective than even 
some of the so-called ‘“‘good”’ colleges 
have been since the war in admitting 
students. The influx of huge numbers 
of veterans after the barren war 
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years has made many colleges far 
too quantity-conscious. Many admin- 
istrators as well as faculty members 
have been bedazzled by the sup- 
posedly democratic ideal that every 
American boy must and should have 
a college degree. Perhaps. But let 
us modify this sweeping generalization 
with the realistic and honest condition 
that our American boy have a few 
other qualifications besides his citizen- 
ship. That higher admissions stand- 
ards, now more than ever before, are 
practicable will be evident from 
Louis T. Benezet’s article “College 
Admissions and the Third Dimen- 
sion.”* My own attempt at persua- 
sion in “Some Rocks Thrown in Self- 
Defense’’® will, I hope, also add a 
little kindling to the fire. Most 
persuasive, perhaps, are the reports 
of the faculty admissions committees 
and the admissions officers at most 
colleges. Students are again com- 
peting for admission to schools whose 
standards warrant competition. 
How? Again Mr. Benezet and the 
four studies of admissions policies, 
methods, and standards he sum- 
marizes in his article will be helpful. 
Requiring scores of 500 or more on 
the verbal section of the College 
Entrance Board Examination will 
help. Careful screening by means of 
interviews will also help. Scrutiniz- 
ing the standards of the high schools 
and preparatory schools from which 
colleges receive their candidates will 
also help. But beyond requiring 
these specific evidences of adequate 
preparation for college, we must 
devise a testing method that will do 
more than show that a student can 
memorize and apply the rules of 
Bulletin, 
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grammar, that he can spell, that he 
can punctuate. I, for one, am no 
longer certain that the College 
Entrance Examination Board verbal 
section does more than this. Too 
many of my students in recent years 
have scored above s00 on that 
examination and have still been un- 
able to write coherent, well-organized 
essays. 

Colleges can also reduce the size 
of all classes, especially in the first 
two years, in order to make the 
writing of reports and necessary 
individual attention possible in ail 
courses. While some administrators 
may find this suggestion most un- 
economical, faculty members, I am 
certain, will find nothing contro- 
versial or objectionable here. 


EVERAL other solutions to the 

writing “problem” are perhaps 
more clearly controversial in so far 
as faculty members themselves are 
concerned. These solutions often 
seem to fall into two patterns. The 
first demands more writing courses or 
“different” writing than is being 
required in existing courses. Thus, 
English departments frequently re- 
ceive requests to teach Report Writing 
and Business Correspondence, courses 
in Technical Literature and Technical 
Writing, and so on. Courses in 
Contemporary Literature, “ with book 
reviews, also seem to have some sort 
of imaginative hold on our colleagues 
in departments of science, economics 
(or business), and engineering. How- 
ever, I am never certain of just what 
they mean by “contemporary” nor 
of what magic “‘contemporary”’ is 
expected to work. On book reviews 
I have already commented. These 
suggestions, in any event, advocate 
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a specific, vocationally directed course 
in writing or some special English 
course or other that will presumably 
eradicate the low level of literacy and 
culture. All these suggestions place 
the responsibility on the English 
departments. 

My comment on several of these 
recommendations is recorded. Sum- 
marized briefly my opinion is that bad 
writing is bad writing whether the 
subject is the price of a pair of pants 
or the substantive and additive proc- 
esses in colorimetry or Heisenberg’s 
uncertainty principle. A student who 
cannot write well-organized, mature 
essays about college spirit, fraternity 
house life, the drinking problem, or 
the captive audience of chapel con- 
vocations probably cannot write well 
on any subject whether in Engineering 
English or Business English or 
Religious English or Atomic English 
or Kinsey English—not even in Eng- 
lish English. Our problem is not a 
matter of what the educationists call 
“motivation.” Good writing is good 
writing; bad writing is rotten writing 
no matter whose jargon it adopts. 
Furthermore, courses requiring think- 
ing, analysis, synthesis, and writing 
are not limited to the English depart- 
ments. They have no corner on the 
market of literacy and maturity and 
culture. The problem we face is not 
a matter of merely juggling curricu- 
lums. Part of the problem certainly 
is getting the students not now in 
the “right” courses to elect existing 
courses that are known to require 
much reading and writing and for 
scheduling officers to make such 


‘courses available at hours when sci- 
[Continued on page 5/2) 
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A New University 


By MILDRED JENSEN LOOMIS 


The Problem-Integrated Education of Melbourne University 


WO very different university 
catalogues lie on my desk. 
The two different universities 
issuing them are familiar to me. 
The huge 1000-page volume describ- 
ing its 10,000 courses represents 
Columbia University in New York 
City from which I obtained a Master’s 
degree twenty years ago. The slim 


40-page outline of a new aim, a new 
method, and a new curriculum for 
higher education is from Melbourne 
University, a small center for graduate 
study. A group of us helped build it 


on palm-studded acres néar Mel- 
bourne, Florida. We do not think 
that the new university will replace 
the traditional university, but we do 
think it can complete and integrate 
the education of most modern uni- 
versities. 

Growing out of twenty years of 
research in education for living, by 
its founder, Ralph Borsodi, Mel- 
bourne University has but one course.! 
This is praxiological philosophy, the 
study of individual human action, 
presented previously in nine seminars 
on the major problems of living held 
in various colleges in the past ten 
years.* In each of these I was a 

1Ralph Borsodi is author of This Ugly Civiliza- 


tion, Prosperity and Security, Education and Living, 
and other books. He now edits The Journal of 
Praxiology, Melbourne, Florida. 

*Praxiology is defined ‘‘a proposed science of 
conduct and its disorders” in Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


student or an assistant. 

In the spring of.1956, four experi- 
mental problem-integrated seminars 
were held at the new campus of 
Melbourne University. In the first, 
“The Problem of the Nature of 
Man,” Ralph Borsodi was lector, with 
a panel of anti-lecturers including 
Paul Tillich of Harvard, Willis 
Nutting of the University of Notre 
Dame, Joseph Wood Krutch, and 
Philip Wylie. Plans include a first 
full semester of 22 weeks in the fall - 
of 1956, with a maximum of fifty 
students. Small and young though 
the university is, experience with its 
new aim, method, and curriculum 
leads its officers and faculty to begin 
confidently their task of providing 
what they believe is needed to com- 
plete and integrate education for 
graduates of other modern univer- 
sities. 

The catalogue of almost any uni- 
versity, like the one from my Alma 
Mater, is a kind of intellectual depart- 
ment store. Thousands of intel- 
lectual customers range through all 
kinds of schools, all kinds of depart- 
ments, selecting subjects of all kinds 
from astronomy, Balinese dancing, 
manicuring to zoology. After four 
years students go out to add their 
learning and their skills to “the 
peak which civilization has reached.” 

But the best many of us can make 
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of it all is world-wide disillusionment 
and world-wide revolution. Some of 
us may have decided on a positive 
contribution—say, a dedication to 
Liberty—but we do not know how 
to implement it, or where to take 
hold. Many of us have no clear goal 
and readily admit our confusion. 
Our knowledge is departmentalized; 
our thinking fragmentized; our vision 
of a “new culture” vague, or frankly 
limited to Western Man. We are 
specialists—doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, physicists, chemists, sociolo- 
gists—all good and all needed. But 
we have no integrated picture; no 
genuine wisdom as to what end— 
other than a high standard of living— 
to which to put our specialties. Not 
being equipped to redirect or reverse 
the materialistic trends about us, we 
soon find that we are drifting-with, if 
not adding to, the tide of scientific 
barbarism which seems to be plunging 
mankind into a new dark age. 


N THE small catalogue from the 

University of Melbourne we find 
anew challenge. To thoughtful grad- 
uate students it offers a course which 
goes to the root cause of everything— 
to discover how to think, how to act, 
and how to feel so that every human 
capacity and characteristic may come 
to maximum fulfillment. Students do 


not study subjects; they rigorously | 


define the sixteen universal and 
perpetual problems of living, which 
all human beings face. They examine 
and classify all the major solutions 
which mankind has, or is making, or 
can conceivably make, to these basic 
problems. From this type of study, 
I—and many others—have been able 

*Borsodi, Ralph. 


“Problem-Integrated Educa- 


tion: a Syllabus,” Journal of Praxiology, 1 (Septem- 
ber, 1955), PP. 25-61. 
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to substitute much clarity for con- 
fusion, integration for fragmentation, 
satisfaction for frustration. 

The University of Melbourne does 
not rely on professional pedagogy. 
Instead it substitutes an adapted 
seminar method and a continuous 
sharing in the search for truth among 
students and faculty in an intimate 
fellowship. Each problem is defined 
by a resident faculty member in a 
session of such length as permits a 
full grasp of its implications—uninter- 
rupted by bells. What he presents is 
open to challenge by students and 
visiting faculty members of great 
distinction, representing important 
and opposed schools of thought. 
Visiting faculty members will be from 
the Orient as well as the Western 
World. 

Both Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees 
are to be granted. The books and 
manuscripts prepared by degree can- 
didates on some problem area will 
be published by the University of 
Melbourne Press. The library con- 
sists of a special selection of books, 
classified under the sixteen major 
problem headings, which make fruitful 
contribution to the description, classi- 
fication, and solution of significant 
human problems. The University is 
committed to no religious denomina- 
tion or creed, but an_ inter-faith 
chapel is under way to provide place 
for formal and symbolic expression 
of common ties, beliefs, and aspira- 
tions of students from many races and 
cultures. 

This problem-integrated education, 
called praxiological philosophy, can be 
taught in any university. Graduates 
of the course at Melbourne University 
will continue careers in education as 
college teachers, or as supervisors in 
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local communities of adult education 
in the problems of living. Problem- 
integrated education adds four note- 
worthy advantages over the usual 
general education of most colleges. 

First, it is integrative. No cur- 
ricular problem of higher education is 
more serious than that of integrating 
the vast bodies of specialized knowl- 
edge available today. How to pro- 
duce whole men instead of mere 
specialists? Three leading efforts at 
integration suffer from real difficulties: 
The survey course suffers from super- 
ficiality, and from having to use 
specialists who have no full knowledge 
of the fields being surveyed. Survey- 
ing rarely avoids adding bits of 
knowledge from one field to bits 
from others. The Great Books 
method usually fails to give an 
adequate interpretation of our own 
Western culture. Rarely have such 
courses even attempted to include the 
civilizations of the rest of the world. 
In the third type of integration, 
literature in relation to arts and 
sciences, the courses too are usually 
taught by a battery of specialists, 
each lecturing in his own field of 
interest, with only the. loosest con- 
tinuity between disciplines. In addi- 
tion, all these efforts at integration 
suffer from an overemphasis on 
intellectualizing and the accumulation 
of factual and technical knowledge. 
They fail to touch the emotions, to 
fire and inspire with purpose, and to 
quicken the consciences of the stu- 
dents. The need is not for mechan- 
ical integration of all knowledge, but 
for what might be called a symbiotic 
(or living) integration. 

This organic or symbiotic integra- 
tion is better achieved in a study of 
basic problems of living. In clearly 
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formulating these problems—in dis- 
tinguishing them one from the other— 
one is led to discover universal and 
basic principles involved in each. 
In considering alternative solutions 
for each problem, consideration must 
be given to the answer proposed by 
every science, every profession, philos- 
ophy, and religion in all the leading 
cultures of today and in the past. 
Because the student is dealing with 
problems of living, he is forced to 
examine his own response: Which one 
of these alternatives do I believe 
and why? Which one of these do I 
profess, and which do I really imple- 
ment in my actions? 

It is not necessary, however, to 
know all the details of every such 
alternative answer or discipline in 
order to develop an adequate philos- 
ophy or validation of personal action. 
For instance, in testing one’s convic- 
tions about the many solutions to the 
anthropic problem (the nature of 
human nature) it is not necessary to 
master anatomy, physiology, psy- 
chology, and all the other sciences 
which touch upon the nature of man. 
It is only necessary to select the 
specific insights each furnishes on this 
particular problem. 

Analysis of specific ideas, ideals, 
and ideologies, both secular and 
religious, results in an organic integra- 
tion of what each has to contribute 
to solving a basic problem like that 
of the nature of human nature. And 
this basic problem is then related to 
or integrated with all the other 
problems of living. Such a problem 


is integrally related to the problems 
of health, of ethics, of government, 
and this relationship is noted when 
selecting alternative answers for these 
and other universal problems of living. 
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The second advantage of the new 
approach, then, is that a course in 
problem-integrated philosophy thus 
becomes a tool with which to evaluate 
not only special fields of knowledge 
but the real experiences of life itself. 
The real problems of man never 
change—from place to place, or time 
to time. Their forms change, but 
their essences do not. Primitive, 
modern, and future man—all have 
made, do make, and will make some 
assumptions about how to solve these 
major problems of living. They may 
make different answers, but the prob- 
lems themselves never change. This 
tool of defining major problems of 
living and of examining major alterna- 
tive answers thus becomes a universal 
tool. It is as usable by a student 
from the Orient as from America; one 
from Iceland as from South America. 


This evaluative tool is likewise endur- 
ing and not temporary in nature. 
The problem of the nature of the 


universe (or of government), for 
instance, is as old as mankind. 
Primitive man resolved the problem 
of the nature of the universe with 
his Animism—by concluding that 
everything had the same sort of life 
which he himself enjoyed. While the 
answer of modern scientific man is 
different, it likely is not permanent. 
Fifty years ago physicists said matter 
consisted of minute solid particles of 
unchanging atoms, each consisting of 
an element of some kind. Today 
they say it consists of electrical 
forces which are not solid. Nobody 
knows what they will say about it 
fifty years from now. But it will be 
the same problem, and the answer 
at any time can best be evaluated by 
those who have really defined, and 
familiarized themselves with, the 
nature of the problem. 
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Thus, an individual is best served 
not by asking him to accept any one 
answer to a problem of living, but by 
giving him the mastery of this tool 
of defining major problems of living 
and evaluating alternative answers 
in the light of universal principles. 
This defining evaluative tool helps 
him determine what he should believe, 
what he should value, and what he 
should do. This is a tool desperately 
needed in this time of crisis when we 
all face such conflicting ideas, ideals, 
and ideologies. Could anything help 
us more than a clear conception of 
the nature of the problems we are 
required to solve, and the true nature 
of the solutions which advocates of 
conflicting ideas are urging us to 
accept? 

The third advantage of the new 
approach is that if properly presented, 
problem-integrated education helps 
a student generate conviction. It is 
more than a course—more than a 
survey of knowledge producing intel- 
lectual dilletantes familiar with a 
little of every idea, science, philos- 
ophy, and religion, but without con- 
viction about the great issues with 
which these disciplines deal. One of 
the great values of examining basic 
beliefs, values, and notions about 
every aspect of living is being forced 
to consider whether those which one 
has already accepted might be false 
to the realities and eternal verities of 
life. Presented by qualified teachers, 
a seminar on the basic problems of 
living would force each student to 
ask himself (regarding each of the 16 
major problems), What do I think 
is the correct answer to this question? 
and What do I accept as the answer, 
as shown by my actions? 

Finally, this course of study is 

[Continued on page §12| 
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Foreign Languages in American 
Education 


By ERNEST M. WOLF 


An Area Demanding Attention 


OREIGN languages are a con- 

troversial subject in America; 

their place in American culture 
and education is insecure and prob- 
lematic. At best they are an “on 
again, off again,” boom and bust 
affair. In European education they 
are the heart and center of the high- 
school and college curriculum. They 
are the criterium which divides all 
secondary and higher education from 
all forms of elementary education. 


In America they have been pushed 
toward the extreme periphery of the 
curriculum of our high schools and 


colleges. In fact they have very 
often been pushed right off the 
educational map. There are whole 
areas and branches of our secondary 
and collegiate training in which the 
study of foreign languages is con- 
sidered completely unnecessary. 

This situation has worried a con- 
siderable number of thoughtful 
observers of the American educational 
and cultural scene for quite some 
time. Some worried long enough and 
intensely enough to persuade the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1952 to 
make a grant of $120,000 with the 
purpose of investigating the réle of 
the foreign languages in American 
education and to make recommenda- 
tions for improving their position. 


The support of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation was originally given for three 
years. After the three years had 
elapsed, the grant was extended in 
1955 for another year in order to 
ensure a thorough and complete study 
of the whole problem. When the 
results of this survey are available, 
we should know better where the 
foreign languages stand and what to 
do about them. 

For a long time Americans have 
felt guilty and apologetic about 
foreign languages. They have devel- 
oped with regard to them what 
amounts to a_ national inferiority 
complex. They compared themselves 
to non-Americans, particularly to 
Europeans, and found that many of 
these, individually and collectively, 
were ahead of them in this field. 
Naturally they began to wonder. 
They looked for some reasons which 
could explain this rather humiliating 
state of affairs. And as an explana- 
tion they were told and they kept 
telling themselves that Americans 
just naturally have no aptitude for 
learning foreign languages, whereas 
Europeans are just “natural born” 
linguists. 

It took the last World War to 
explode this myth. During that con- 
flict thousands of our soldiers were 
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taught to speak foreign languages 
fluently and in a comparatively short 
time. It was done under pressure 
and under exceptionally favorable 
conditions which had never before 
been prevalent on any civilian peace- 
time campus, but it was done. 
Americans, we discovered, can learn 
foreign languages (and even the most 
outlandishly foreign ones) as well as 
any European. This successful experi- 
ment has done much to eliminate the 
defeatist attitude of the American 
public toward foreign languages. It 
set in motion a train of thinking and 
rethinking which ultimately led to 
the Rockefeller Foundation survey 
now in progress. 

The alleged collective deficiency of 
Americans with regard to learning 
and speaking foreign languages is a 
legend, as we know now. That 
Americans for a long time did not 


learn and did not speak foreign 
languages (and largely do not do so 


today) is, however, a fact. But the 
explanation for this undeniable phe- 
nomenon must be sought elsewhere. 
It was not the natural linguistic 
endowment and equipment of Amer- 
icans which were deficient. It was 
the man-made system under which 
foreign languages were and largely 
still are taught in this country which 
was and is at fault. This system 
suffers from a malady which has long 
ago been diagnosed as “too little and 
too late.” It is too little because 
its standard course in foreign lan- 
guages for college students lasts at 
best two years, and it is too late 
because it starts the foreign languages 
only in high school or in college. By 
doing so it fails to capitalize on the 
earlier years of childhood when the 
receptivity for foreign languages is 
greatest. 
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régime is becomes apparent again 
if we compare it to the European 
system. Most European schools start 
foreign languages in the fifth grade, 
and they continue teaching one or 
several foreign languages for any- 
where between six and nine years. 
Thus European children start their 
study of foreign tongues earlier and 
they stay with them longer than our 
American students. Here, then, lies 
the real reason for the alleged lin- 
guistic superiority of Europeans. This 
superiority is no fairy tale as far as 
the observable facts are concerned, 
but it is an optica! and acoustical 
illusion. It is obviously unfair to 
compare the American product after 
only two years of instruction in 
foreign languages with its European 
counterpart after six, seven, eight, 
or nine years of instruction. But 
this was done by unthinking observers. 
And thus the myth of American 
inferiority in foreign languages was 
born. Seen from this angle it becomes 
clear that the confession of inferiority 
in this area was not an explanation. 
It was a rationalization. It evaded 
the real issue which we were unwilling 
to face. Facing reality in this case 
would have meant that the system 
would have to be changed, a step for 
which we were not ready. Rather 
than reform, we chose resignation and 
the comfortable consolation of col- 
lective linguistic retardedness. Of 
course, in reality and in our collective 
subconscious we must have known 
that this rationalization would not 
stand up to scrutiny. Therefore we 
felt uncomfortable and guilty about 
the whole business. The acrimonious 
debates about the position of foreign 
languages in our curriculum which 
have been going on for years bear 
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witness to this feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent. 

People who feel guilty and who 
refuse to face reality often use a 
well-known mechanism in order to 
escape the necessity of having to 
blame themselves. They deflect the 
blame away from themselves and 
place it on a substitute, on a scape- 
goat. Americans have sometimes 
found their scapegoat in the foreign- 
language teachers of America. The 
conclusion seems easy enough: if the 
student fails it must be the teacher’s 
fault. But we know by now that in 
this case the student did not really 
fail at all. He was never given a 
real chance of succeeding under the 
system of too little and too late. But 
if the student did not really fail the 
teacher cannot have been at fault 
either. Under the limitations imposed 
upon them through this régime of 


scarcity and constriction, American 
teachers of foreign languages have 
done and are doing a remarkably 


efficient job. The teachers who 
achieved such spectacular successes 
in the wartime foreign-language pro- 
grams were not imported from abroad. 
They were the same instructors who 
taught foreign languages in our Amer- 
ican schools and colleges before the 
war emergency. In the military 
language programs they were for the 
first time given a chance to show 
what they were able to accomplish 
under more favorable conditions, and 
the results proved that they came 
through with flying colors. But Amer- 
ican foreign-language teachers are no 
miracle workers. They cannot be 
expected to teach in one or two years 
what takes their European colleagues 
three or four times as long. Nobody 
can doubt any longer that given more 
time and an earlier starting point 
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American foreign-language teachers 
would do as good a job as their 
European counterparts. 


RTUNATELY there are signs 
lately that the system of “too 
little and too late” may be on the 
way out in America. For some time 
a movement for introducing foreign 
languages into the elementary grades 
has been afoot in the nation. Foreign 
languages have already been taught in 
the lower grades in some widely 
separated communities. These experi- 
ments have proved quite successful. 
Under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation survey the successful 
results of these recent experimental 
efforts were publicized. In 1952 a 
conference of laymen and profes- 
sionals, sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education, advocated 
the extension of the foreign languages 
into the grades. Since then the 
earlier sporadic and isolated attempts 
in this direction have multiplied and 
spread to many more communities 
in all parts of the country. This 
trend has assumed the dimensions of a 
movement today. It is without doubt 
one of the most encouraging and 
significant developments in the area 
of foreign-language instruction today. 
It is obvious to laymen and to 
professionals alike that today America 
needs language skills more than ever 
before in its history. The jet plane 
is shortening distances between the 
continents. Countries once thought 
of as far away and inaccessible to 
the common citizen will soon be felt 
to be located right on our doorstep. 
Our people will have to communicate 
with these new jet-age neighbors. 
And they will have to communicate 
with them more and more directly. 
You cannot speak to a_ neighbor 
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through an interpreter for long with- 
out feeling frustrated and ridiculous. 
The slogan, “Let them learn English,” 
heard so often from Americans in 
the past will soon be counted among 
the “famous last words.” It will 
sound pretty silly on a jet transport 
bound from New York to Paris. It 
is a hangover from an age of political 
and cultural isolationism which is 
irretrievably gone. Our world-wide 
foreign-aid programs, our military 
commitments in foreign countries, 
and the ever-growing stream of 
tourists which America sends abroad 
each year have brought home the 
need for a knowledge of foreign 
languages to more Americans than 
ever before. It is common knowledge 
that our foreign-assistance programs 
have not always endeared us to the 
recipients of our generosity. It is no 
secret either that our efforts at 
showing America to non-Americans 
in a true and favorable light have 
met with little success on the whole. 
Part of the reasons for the disappoint- 
ing performance in these two areas 
must be sought in the fact that those 
responsible for and active in these 
endeavors have too often failed to 
take into account the cultural and 
psychological factors. But the culture 
and psychology of a foreign people 
are fully accessible only to those who 
understand the native language of 
the area in which they are working. 
We quite literally often failed “to 
speak their language.’’ Refusing to 
learn the language of your business 
partner or host will everywhere be 
resented as arrogance. It will be 
very hard for us to make friends and 
allies abroad if we do not make a 
much more sustained effort to lift the 
“language curtain” which hampers 
our communication with them. And 
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for this it will not be enough that 
only a handful of key men and top 
administrators possess these language 
skills as has been usually the case 
until now. Language competence 
must spread much more to the lower 
echelons too where it has been lacking 
most so far. The army has recog- 
nized this need since the conclusion 
of the last war by conducting its own 
Army Language School at the Presidio 
of Monterey, in California. Here a 
staff of over four hundred instructors 
has been preparing thousands of our 
military personnel, both officers and 
enlisted men, for assignments abroad 
by teaching them to speak an impos- 
ing array of foreign languages. 


T THE present moment our 
newspapers and magazines are 
filled with an ever-increasing clamor 
for more scientists and engineers. 
The reason for this sudden concern is 
the discovery that Soviet Russia is 
producing these categories of profes- 
sionals in greater numbers than this 
country does. This growing shortage 
of scientists and technicians is rightly 
being felt to be a serious danger sign. 
But Russia is not only graduating 
more engineers than we are; it is also 
producing many more linguists than 
our country is. In this field Russia is 
closer to the European system. In 
the Soviet schools students start the 
study of foreign languages in the 
seventh grade. In the universities 
every student must have at least 
three years of a foreign language.' 
And in the Soviet Union, too, there 
is a movement toward starting 


the study of foreign languages before 
the seventh grade. So far this 
[Continued on page 513) 
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Ideological Foundations of 
Western Civilization 


By KERNEY M. ADAMS 


We want to seize the value and perspective of passing things, and so 
to pull ourselves up out of the maelstrom of daily circumstance. 
We want to know that the little things are little, and the big things 
big, before it is too late; we want to see things now as they will 


ANY readers of this maga- 
zine recall Hugh Stickler’s 
article, “Senior Courses in 
General Education,”' in which he 
reported a survey of the trend in the 
colleges toward the introduction of 
integrative, general-education courses 
for Seniors. Mentioned in this article 
is a six-hour course, Ideological Foun- 
dations of Western Civilization, which 
was added to the undergraduate cur- 
riculum at Eastern Kentucky State 
College in 1953, following three years 
of experimentation with a similar 
course at the graduate level. The 
purpose of the present article is to 
describe this course and to tell some- 
thing of its objectives, content, and 
organization. Experience with the 
course has firmly convinced the writer 
of its effectiveness and importance— 
an attitude fully shared by the other 
members of the faculty who par- 
ticipate in it. 

The course at Eastern Kentucky 
lacks interdivisional faculty partici- 
pation on a regularly assigned instruc- 
tional basis; its interdivisional charac- 
ter rests primarily on the cross-area 
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seem forever—‘‘in the light of Durant 
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content of the readings and discus- 
sions. The four regular teachers of 
the course are drawn from the social 
sciences, although they are assisted, 
from time to time, by members of 
other divisions who join the discus- 
sion sessions which are of special 
pertinence to their fields. These 
occasional participants have thus far 
come from psychology, biology, 
physics, and mathematics. It is 
assumed that some of these will 
ultimately want to join the staff of 
the course as regular instructors. 
In any event, their occasional partici- 
pation serves to familiarize them 
with the course and to give them 
some basis on which to consider 
whether, when additional regular in- 
structors are needed, they would wish 
to teach in at least one section. 

Our policy is to have two instruc- 
tors (preferably from different divi- 
sions) attend each class session. Our 
experiences have given us every rea- 
son to concur with Theodore M. 
Greene’s comment that 
there is great value in having, when- 
ever possible, two congenial teachers take 
part in the same discussion. . . . If the 
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two co-operating teachers like and respect 
each other and exercise pedagogical tact, 
their joint effort can easily surpass in 
stimulation and clarification anything 
that either could accomplish alone.’ 


The dual instructorship is also useful 
for counterbalancing any tendency 
of instructors to speak authoritatively 
on matters for which existing re- 
sources in human knowledge provide 
inadequate basis for absolute declara- 
tions. The unauthoritative and fresh 


approach intended in this course 
“seems almost to require some sort 
of willing suspension of critical tra- 
ditions .. . and to emphasize... 
the need for chopping down a forest 
of received interpretations.” 


NDER present practices at 
Eastern, an increasing number 

of students take the course, Ideological 
Foundations, as a general elective to 
meet the institutional requirements 
that their non-major courses be dis- 
tributed over at least three subject- 
matter areas. There is little likeli- 
hood, for a long time to come at any 
rate, that all divisions can add an 
interdivisional, senior-synthesis course 
to their curriculums. Graduate stu- 
dents enrolled jn the social sciences 
who have not had the course at 
undergraduate level are expected to 
take it and count it toward graduate- 
course requirements in history and 
social science. At present, however, 
no other division has made the course 
a graduate requirement, but the fact 
that this course is available to gradu- 
ate students in any division opens up 
some prospect here of remedying “the 
paucity of appropriate courses” which 
‘Journal of General Education, (October, 


1954), 
*Riesman, David. Thorstein Veblen. New York. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, p. 3. 
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Ernest R. Hilgard recently designated 
a major “obstacle to continuing gen- 
eral education at the graduate level.” 

The offering of a senior-synthesis 
course, however competently staffed 
and soundly constructed in content, 
does not lessen the need for integra- 
tion in the freshman, sophomore, and 
It would be better to 
have no senior course of this type 
than to have it used by the faculty 
as an excuse for attempting little 
integration elsewhere in the curricu- 
lum. Actually, however, the offering 
of an interdivisional, senior-synthesis 
course has the effect of bringing to 
light the need for more, rather than 
less, integration in the first three 
years of college. It serves as a sort 
of final inventory of the student’s 
capacity for perceiving the inter- 
relatedness of the factual knowledge 
he has acquired in relatively frag- 
mented form during college. It also 
serves as a measure of the extent to 
which his previous curricular experi- 
ences, for which liberalizing results 
are claimed, have actually become 
integrated for him. This is some- 
thing quite beyond—in fact quite 
different from—effecting integration 
in textual materials and in instruc- 
tional organization. 

The Ideological Foundations course 
does not address itself to the task of 
equipping students with the practical 
knowledge needed for vocational or 
professional careers; nor of increasing 
social competencies through the art of 
conversation; nor of teaching democ- 
racy, good citizenship,’ or interna- 


‘Journa or Hioner Epnucation, XXVI (June, 
1955), 295. 

‘In an address delivered at the University of 
Kentucky in 1952, Jacques Barzun said: “You 
know from instinct that it is impossible to teach 
democracy, or citizenship or a happy married life. 
I do not say that these virtues and benefits are 
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tional-mindedness; nor of fortifying 
the student against foreign “‘isms’’; nor 
of implanting American or Christian 
or atheistic or Buddhist or what- 
have-you ideals and principles; nor 
of promoting “character education” 
or teaching moral and_ spiritual 
values. As T. V. Smith has said: 
“Tt is not that we overlook or de- 
preciate spiritual values. The fact 
is that we know that the highest and 
the best is private. It is not public. 
The effort to make it public always 
leads to coercion,’”* 

To somewhat similar effect is the 
following comment by Peter Viereck: 


Values can be conserved only through 
some inner personal experience of them, 
not through being outwardly well ad- 
justed to them for wholesome social 
reasons. Even the most unifying social 
values won't remain unless they are 
first of all conserved anti-socially; namely, 
in that “morbid” lonely isolation in which 
all impersonal, social blessings have their 
personal roots.’ 


The objectives of the course are to 
help the student to acquire some 
acquaintance with the ideological 
content of our cultural heritage, 
some familiarity with great ideas of 
enduring significance, and, concomi- 
tantly, the cultivation of the qualities 
of mind to which we are indebted for 
these ideas. Also, there is the related 


Footnote 5 [Continued] 
not somehow connected with good teaching. The 
are, but they occur as by-products . . . so that } 
should not be afraid at what is called the absence 
of moral teaching in the school and I should be 
very much against courses that try to teach virtue, 
or courses that teach democracy, or citizenship, or 
duties to the community, or service.’’—Quoted 
from a tape recording. 

**Middle-Sized Values for Higher Education,” 
Current Issues in Higher Education. W ashington, 
D. National Education Association, 1952, 
he (Seventh Annual National Conference on 
ligher Education). 

Three Notes on Values,” Journal of General 
Education, VIII (July, 1955), p. 214. 
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objective of developing in the stu- 
dent critical insight so that he may 
recognize any perverted versions of 
these ideas which men give in support 
of their particular beliefs. What 
implications the substance of the 
course may have for the individual 
student or how it may be related to 
his personal life is a matter for the 
student to determine for himself. 
It is not the purpose of the course to 
indoctrinate the class with any par- 
ticular sectarian “truth” or attitude. 
This, however, brings up the question 
as to whether the teacher is jus- 
tified in knowingly attempting to 
affect the student’s attitudes. The 
authors of the final report of the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education state: “If teachers 
answer this [question] in the affirma- 
tive... they may come perilously 
close to the kind of indoctrination 
found in totalitarian states.’”* 


T SHOULD be said, however, 

that the scrupulosity with which 
the instructors in the Ideological 
Foundations course seek to avoid 
influencing students to adopt the 
“right” conclusions or attitudes does 
not preclude the intention that the 
challenging nature of the substance 
of the course and the critical thinking 
involved in the discussion method of 
dealing with it will have chastening 
effects which will be reflected in 
changed attitudes. Too, the reliance 
on critical thinking, as the one inte- 
grating principle to which the 
course is committed, imposes on the 
student the obligation to maintain 
certain attitudes that are inherent in 


"Dressel, Paul L., and Mayhew, Lewis B. Gen- 
eral Education: Explorations in Evaluation. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1954, 240. 
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the critical approach itself. In the 
attitudinal and in the behavioral 
domain there is, generally speaking, 
an undue wont to appeal to phi- 
losophy and religion alike to push 
“the mind, with more determined 
resolution, towards that side which 
already draws too much, by the bias 
and propensity of the natural tem- 
per.”* This is not to suggest here 
that the “natural temper” should be 
smothered by the rational faculties, 
but that it should be sufficiently 
disciplined and practiced to adjudi- 
cate in the realm of emotion. 
“Values,” says Viereck, “commit the 
entire personality. An equally es- 
sential part is played in them by 
the intellect, the imagination, and 
the emotions.”” True ideally, but 
actually the intellect is too often 
made a lackey of the imagination 
“nd the emotions, and a mere recep- 
tacle for knowledge. The need to 
provide more adequate curricular cor- 
rectives for this imbalance is the 
chief raison d’étre for the Ideological 
Foundations course. Therefore, the 
course is concerned with the cultiva- 
tion of intellectual adequacy for 
exercising value judgments, which is 
to say that the course is deeply 
committed to the cultivation of a 
sense of values. But this is pre- 
sumed to be realizable only by 
reliance on individual insights and 
under conditions of moral autonomy, 
freedom of expression, and mutual 
respect for conflicting views intel- 
ligently, responsibly, and undogmat- 
ically held. 

This attempt to state the uses of 
the Ideological Foundations course 


‘Hume, David. “An Inquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding” in Essays and Treatises on 
Various Subjects. Boston: J. P. Mendum, 1881, p. 34. 

Loe, cit., p. 215. 
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is scarcely complete without some 
reference to the sheer intellectual 
delight the course affords. It is 
difficult for me to write with restraint 
of my own delightfully stimulating, 
intellectually and spiritually maturing 
experiences in the course at Eastern. 
Never before have I sensed so deeply 
and poignantly the preciousness of 
the relatively scant time the affairs 
of life allow for rendezvous with the 
great minds of the ages and for 
deliberating on the problems and 
issues of the great human adventure. 
As Hume has said of his Jnguiry, so 
I think many of us, students and 
teachers alike, who have participated 
in a course of this kind, will feel that 


were there no advantage to be reaped 
from these studies, beyond the gratifica- 
tion of an innocent curiosity, yet ought 
not even this to be despised; as being an 
accession to those few safe and harmless 
pleasures which are bestowed on the 
human race. The sweetest and most 
inoffensive path of life leads through the 
avenues of science and learning; . . . to 
bring light from obscurity, by whatever 
labor, must needs be delightful and 
rejoicing." 

Whether the senior-synthesis course, 
when conducted at the levels of phil- 
osophic content and abstract con- 
cepts which are essential to the 
achievement of its valuable function 
in the curriculum, is a worth-while 
experience for all Seniors is open to 
doubt. Enrollment in similar courses 
in other institutions is restricted to 
students with high scholastic records 
or test performance; for example, at 
Hanover College only the top 25 per 
cent of the senior class were invited 
to take the Great Books course. At 
Eastern, this issue is now being con- 


UODp. cit., pp. 21-22. 
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sidered and there is some indication 
that the decision will eventually be 
in favor of selective enrollment. 
Meanwhile, our present practice of 
relatively indiscriminate admission of 
Seniors is justified by the tenuous 
supposition that the sociological im- 
plications of the ideas elucidated in 
the readings az:d class discussion and 
the relevancy these have for the 
individual in his personal life will not 
escape even the least capable student. 

Relevant to the problem of selective 
enrollment are the findings of the 
Intercollege Committee on Attitudes, 
Values, and Personal Adjustment of 
the four-year Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education. 
The results of this study suggest that 
“‘a major new conception of education 
may well have evolved,” a conception 
that assigns much greater importance 
in prognostic testing “to the réle of 
personality and to the affective 
aspects of learning” than to the 
“traditional means of predicting 
academic success.” It may be that 
by the time students reach college 
some of them have acquired “deep- 
seated and all-pervasive personality 
traits” of such a nature as to preclude 
all possibility of changing them 
appreciably by reliance on the cur- 
ricular experiences normally provided 
in the four-year college course. 

The books read in the Ideological 
Foundations course differ somewhat 
from year to year as experience 
reveals what titles seem best adapted 
to the course. As a_ precaution 
against serious omissions, the facul- 
ties of the divisions of the social 
sciences, the humanities, and the 
natural sciences are requested to 
suggest the classic works which they 
believe are best suited for conveying 
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to non-majors the basic concepts and 
values of their respective fields. Clas- 
sics in economic and political thought, 
science, philosophy, religion, and 
aesthetics are read and discussed— 
in some instances an entire book or 
treatise, in other instances selections 
from the authors’ works. Usually 
the inexpensive, paper-bound books 
are used since each student needs te 
have his own individual copy of each 
of the thirty or more books read and 
discussed during the year." 

In view of the prospective increase 
in enrollments, no problem in con- 
nection with the course looms larger 
than that of obtaining a staff of 
imaginative and competent persons 
from various subject-matter areas 
with catholicity of intellectual in- 
terests. President Meneely of Wheat- 
on College says in an unpublished 
manuscript entitled “Graduate Train- 
ing in History”: 

. It is perhaps because of staff 
limitations, more than anything else 
that . . . intégration courses at times 
fall short of the hopes and expectations 
of their initiators. Directors of such 
enterprises find the personnel problem 
among the most serious with which to 
deal. Believing that they are not satis- 
factorily equipped to teach in them, the 
specialists are inclined to dodge the 
assignment if they can or plunge in with 
misgivings. 

As George Rogers Taylor has said in 
reference to an American Studies 
course at Amherst College, “not all 
teachers have the breadth of back- 
ground, the temperament nor the 
pedagogical interest which makes 
teaching in this course attractive.” 

"The list of books used in this course may be 
obtained from the writer. 

‘American Studies at Ambherst College,” 


American Studies, a Publication of the American 
Studies Association (September, 1955), p. 2. 


HE Ideological Foundations 

course resembles in many re- 
spects the Senior Symposium at Reed 
College. Both courses place empha- 
sis on the interpretative and the 
integrative approach; reliance on the 
discussion method as essential to 
the attainment of important general- 
education objectives; restriction of 
class size to ten or twelve students; 
participation jointly of two or more 
instructors in each discussion class; 
use of original works from the various 
areas of learning; emphasis on “‘imag- 
inative richness and critical acumen” 
and on “freshness of student partici- 
pation.” Of the commitment to the dis- 
cussion method R. F. Arragon writes, 


As each student has a chance to think 
and feel for himself in the small group, 
or in the discussion class, he is affecting 
the thinking and the feeling of each 
member of the group—a democratic 
educational experience. Instead of teach- 
ing by rote or even subtle indoctrination, 
the discussion method under some control 
by the teacher has at the same time been 
thrown open wide to student participa- 
tion: ... It is only when communica- 
tion is established democratically as 
between students themselves and in- 
cluding the teacher that learning satisfies 
the personal and also the social ends.” 


One of the newer programs of this 
type that has been developed is the 
senior synthesis course, American 


Civilization in Transition, at the 
University of New Hampshire. Dean 
Blewett has described the course as 
one that meets the needs which many 
students, especially Seniors, feel 


... for a chance to stand, if only 
briefly, within the temple of philosophic 
thought, perhaps to integrate the scat- 

“French, Sidney J., editor. Accent on Teaching: 


Experiments in General Education. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954, pp. s9~Co. 
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tered impressions of their four years of 
separate courses, perhaps to glimpse the 
outlines of a personal philosophy of life 
which each might appropriate and adapt 
to himself.... Everyone concerned 
{with the course] seems to be enthusiastic 
about the experiment. Faculty mem- 
bers have been eager to participate; 
indeed many of them attend meetings of 
the course when there is no need for 
their being there." 


The Identification and Criticism of 
Ideas courses at Brown University, 
though offered below the senior level, 
resemble the Ideological Foundations 
course in textual materials used, in 
the type of intellectual experiences 
provided, and in the objectives 
sought. Instances of points of re- 
semblance are seen in the use of 
“classic expressions of vital ideas,” 
and in the challenge to the student 
“to identify and interpret the con- 
cepts and theses of the scientific, 
philosophic, or creative genius” and 
to “define the meaningfulness of the 
author’s views and relate them to 
human experience.” The experi- 
mental, general-education curriculum 
at Brown is one of the most significant 
and comprehensive of the newer pro- 
grams of curricular reform which is 
designed to correct the intellectually 
sterile effects of excessively factual 
instruction. It is designed in effect 
to countervail the tendency to teach 
subject-matter courses in a too spe- 
cialized and too fragmented fashion 
for the general needs of a college 
graduate. 

Space will not permit comparisons 
with the many other equally impor- 
tant collegiate ventures in advanced 


“Quoted by Stickler, Joc. cit., p. 145. 

“The Bulletin of Brown University: the General 
Catalog. Providence, Rhode Island: Brown Uni- 
versity, 1953, PP. S4~55- 
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integrative courses—courses at Dart- 
mouth, Knox, and Colgate—as well 
as the senior integrating courses of 
the American Studies program. The 
latter possess important features in 
common with our Ideological Foun- 
dations course. This would appear 
to be particularly true of what are 
essentially Great Books courses at the 
University of Maryland and at Smith 
College, and of the General Studies 
courses in American Civilization 
offered in the Columbia School of 
General Studies. These courses are 
under the administration of a faculty 
committee—as in fact are practically 
all the senior-synthesis courses. In 
some instances the American Studies 
courses are “actually conducted by 
the committee, the members of which 
are present at every meeting of the 
class as part of their regular teaching 
assignment.’ The senior-course en- 
terprises at New Hampshire, Colgate, 
Dartmouth, and Reed, to mention 
only a few well-known instances, 
seem securely and broadly established 
in the institutional programs. They 
are campus-wide in their curricular 
and institutional influence and have 
a fairly solid core of content, phi- 
losophy, and practice. 

In meeting the problem of staffing 
a senior-synthesis course in the initial 
phases of the enterprise, scarcely any 
college can do more than begin with 
its existing faculty. But then, as 
vacancies occur, selection of new 
instructors will need to be based on 
a clear concept of the intellectual 
and academic equipment demanded 
for the kind of interdivisional courses 
that characterize general-education 
curriculums. In selecting a faculty 


"Gner, Tone F. “Programs in American 
Civilization,” Jouvrnat or Hiouer Epvucation, 
XXV (April, 1954) Ps 
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for general education, Barbara Jones 
of Bennington College says: 

It is of course necessary to seek people 
with a high level of special competence. 
But any college which expects to tackle 
reconstruction of general education re- 
quires from its faculty that they be 
willing to attempt synthesis. . . . [and 
that they be] thinkers of insight and 
imagination, who are willing to range 
rather widely and to risk being mistaken 
in order to attempt synthesis.” 


Meanwhile, it will always be “highly 
desirable, if not imperative, that an 
in-service program for faculty be set 
up to provide the necessary re- 
orientation for the persons who nor- 
mally have come from specialized 
teaching experiences.’"” 

Increasing attention is being given 
to these matters in certain areas of 
instruction at Eastern. Criteria for 
selection of new teachers emphasize 
the uniqueness of the college teacher's 


réle in society, his obligation to keep 
his allegiances, and value judgments 
from becoming vitiated by the pro- 


vincial, partisan, and merely ex- 
pedient considerations that tend to 
predominate in the time and place in 
which he lives—all this to the end that 
he may enter the life of his time with 
something of the insights of the man 
of learning and with resolute ad- 
herence to just and rational principles. 
Also, emphasis is placed upon skill in 
leading group discussion and upon 
various other classroom techniques, 
attitudes, and procedures calculated 
to minimize lesson assignments, prod- 
[Continued on page 513) 


“Giving Individuals a General Education: a 
Discussion of the Experiences of Bennington Col- 
lege,” Journal of General Education, 1 (July, 1947), 

261. 
. "Quoted from a tape recording of remarks made 
by the late Clarence Lee Furrow at the final session 
of the General Education Conference held at 
Transylvania College, 1952. 
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Teaching American Studies 
at Park College’ 


The American Studies Program at 
Park College had its origin in the 
spring of 1953 in two considerations. 
Overcoming shortcomings inherent in 
a small liberal-arts college was one 
and providing for the educational 
needs of a group of superior students 
the other. From a small start the 
program developed, not without dif- 
ficulties, to the present situation 
which this year saw the graduation 
of the first five students with a 
major in American Studies. 

The program is headed by a director 
appointed by the President of the 
College. It is interdivisional in nature 
and therefore directly responsible to 
the Dean of the College. All deci- 
sions concerning it are made by the 
American Studies faculty—-a group 
which at the present time consists of 
representatives of the departments of 
art, .economics, English, history, 
music, philosophy, political science, 
religion, and sociology. This group 
of nine faculty members meets 
monthly to decide all the questions 
related to the program. 

The goal of the program as stated 
by the group is an attempt “to 
furnish a comprehensive picture of 
the traditions, accomplishments, prob- 
lems, and directions of American 
civilization.”” This goal is accom- 


plished through five different ap- 
proaches, or levels of studies. 


‘Reported by Jerzy Hauptmann 
Professor of Political Science and 
American Studies, Park College. 


Associate 
Director of 
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First, each student takes 24 hours 
of required courses: six hours each 
of American Government, American 
History, and American Literature; 
three hours of American Communities 
(a sociology course) and three hours 
of American Philosophy. Courses 
are offered by the respective depart- 
ments; the hours at which they are 
offered and their sequence are co- 
ordinated by the American Studies 
Faculty. At the present time no 
attempt has been made to correlate 
the content of these courses; how- 
ever, there is a series of largely 
unofficial understandings as to the 
material covered. 

Second, in addition the student 
elects six hours of related courses 
from the areas participating in the 
program. The student’s interest de- 
termines his selection. Organization- 
ally the problem here is the same as 
with the required courses. 

Third, the 30 hours of American 
Studies give the students breadth for 
an understanding of American civili- 
zation. The aim of the program, 
however, is to provide the students 
with depth as well. For this reason 
the student is required to select a 
field of concentration within the 
program. At the present time a 
student may concentrate in one of 
the following fields: economics, his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, political 
science, and sociology. This means 
that the student will take 18 hours 
of courses in the department of his 
choice. The chairman of this depart- 
ment becomes his academic adviser. 


1 
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Fourth, in the senior year the 
student enrolls in an American Studies 
Seminar. This seminar, offered for 
the first time during 1955-56, is a 
joint venture of the American Studies 
faculty. The weekly sessions utilize 
different methods of instruction: pres- 
entations by panels of faculty mem- 
bers, discussions of “Great Books,” 
papers by students, and so on. Since 
the number of students is small— 
six in the current seminar—and the 
number of faculty members present 
is at least three and sometimes even 
equals the number of students, a very 
interesting relationship develops at 
the seminar table. An atmosphere 
of informality, of common search for 
problems underlying the discussions, 
of sharing insights rather than dis- 
pensing a minimum of knowledge 
required to pass a test prevails. 

Fifth, during the senior year each 
student is expected to write a thesis. 
The topic, to be approved by the 
American Studies faculty, has to be 
of more than departmental concern 
and to correlate the field of concen- 
tration with the broader aspects 
of American civilization. Systematic 
progress reports on the thesis and a 
final report on the outcome of the 
research are included in the structure 
of the seminar already mentioned. 

Students majoring in American 
Studies are also expected to take the 
comprehensive examination required 
of all students. Within our program 
these examinations, however, assume 
a special character.. First, the writ- 
ten examination includes a two-hour 
test in American Studies prepared 
and graded by an American Studies 
faculty committee. In addition there 
is an examination of at least four 
hours, including the Graduate Record 
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Examination, in the field of concen- 
tration. The oral comprehensive ex- 
amination is structured somewhat 
differently. The student has to pass 
an oral examination, of at least one 
hour, before a board composed of 
five faculty members, two of whom 
are from the American Studies fac- 
ulty. This largely parallels the ex- 
amination given to any Park student 
with the exception of the special 
make up and size of the board. In 
addition, an outside examiner is 
appointed. Edward F. Grier, chair- 
man of the American Civilization 
Program at the University of Kansas, 
served as examiner this year. 

To this description of the curricular 
aspects of the program the extra- 
curricular must be added. Many of 
the departments participating in the 
program become conscious of the 
need for special lectures, dramatic 
performances, films, and the like. 
The efforts in the direction of supple- 
menting the courses by a systematic 
array of extra-curricular programs 
are still uncorrelated, but a definite 
beginning has been made. Special 
mention should be made of the 
Practical Politics Program at Park 
College which, with its emphasis on 
preparing students for their future 
citizenship responsibilities, draws 
heavily on insights and approaches 
used and developed by the American 
Studies Program. 

The program at the present time 
gives the American Studies faculty 
at Park a great degree of satisfaction. 
A program has been developed which 
revitalizes the traditional concept of 
liberal arts by centering it around 
the issues of American culture and 
civilization. This program went far 
in its attempts to overcome the 
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problems of one-man departments in 
a small college. This program also 
emphasizes the needs of the superior 
student, who receives an expensive 
education, since the number of faculty 
hours devoted to his education is out 
of proportion not only to the general 
usage in comparable schools but also 
to departmental programs in our 
college. But this investment is made 
in the hope that it is a worth-while 
one. 

There are obvious shortcomings, 
unsolved problems, and items of 
unfinished business which should be 
indicated. The program is over- 
balanced in the direction of the social 
sciences. The place of religion, citi- 
zenship, and work—which are major 
aspects of the educational program 
of Park College—has yet to be 
examined in relation to our program. 
A reading course for Juniors is at 
the present time under consideration, 
The American Studies Program, as 
we see it, is not only an experiment 
in educational pioneering for Park 
College and its students, but also for 
the faculty members associated with 
the program. 


Simplified Test- Analysis 
Statistics’ 
Inevitably, the reliability and valid- 
ity of a test depend upon the quality 
of the individual items it contains. 


Though item writing and editing 
are to a considerable extent intuitive, 
test constructors and editors can 
sharpen their artistic endeavors _ by 
referring to certain item statistics.” 


‘Reported by Julian C. Stanley, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 

*This report is based upon a paper read at a 
symposium entitled “The Improvement of Locally 
Made Tests,” American Psychological Association, 
September 6, 1954. 
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Helpful indices may be computed in 
many ways, some of them quite 
tedious and time-consuming. For ex- 
ample, most test improvers cannot 
justify the labor involved in obtaining 
item-test biserial r’s corrected for 
overlap. Fortunately, there are sev- 
eral abbreviated techniques simple 
and economical enough for the person 
who is not a measurement specialist. 
The following remarks pertain to one 
of these, which involves mostly rou- 
tine clerical labor, and as little of that 
as possible, rather than skilled com- 
putation. 

During the 1951 meeting of the 
American Psychological Association 
the writer proposed a simple item- 
analysis procedure, giving particular 
attention to a chi test of statistical 
significance An expanded version 
of this technique now appears as 
Appendix B in the third edition of 
Measurement in Today's Schools,‘ 
which shows its full application to a 
100~item college English test. Let 
us consider some of the main points, 
together with further simplifications. 

Preferably, the test or subtest being 
analyzed should contain a consider- 
able number of items—say, arbi- 
trarily, 50 or more—and they should 
have been administered to a sub- 
stantial number of individuals. Thus 
the procedure works best with final 
examinations prepared co-operatively 
by several persons and given to 
fairly large groups, and less well with 
daily or weekly tests in a single 
school class. Even for small groups 
it has some value, however, and 
probably more elaborate methods 
are not usually justifiable for them 
when both efficiency and economy 


** A Simplified Item-Analysis Procedure,” 4mer- 
ican Psychologist, V1 (July, 1951), p. 369. 

‘By Clay C. Ross and Stanley (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1954), see pp. 436-53. 
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kot (Sum of discrimination indices)* 
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k (Sum of dlecrimination indices)? 


*n=0.27N, rounded off to the nearest whole number, where N is the total number of examinees in all 
three groups combined—low, middle, and high. The test is composed of & items. 
tThis computation is needed for formula only. 
This is the third formula on page 452 of Measurement in Today's Schools, with1/2.45 replaced by 0.408. 
or the rationale of shortcut standard deviations, see Julian C. Stanley, “A Simplified Method for 


Estimating the Split-Half Reliability Coefficient of a Test,” Harvard Educational 


1951), PP. 221-24. 


are considered. The procedure is: 

Strongly encourage each examinee to 
answer every item for which he has any 
information whatsoever, even a vague 
hunch concerning a single one of the 
options. Also, allow plenty of time for 
each person to try every item. 

On the test or answer sheet mark each 
incorrect or omitted item. An examinee’s 
score is the sum of his marks—as in golf, 
the smaller the better. Unless the items 
are inordinately difficult, handling 
“wrongs” scores is distinctly easier and 
more efficient than securing “rights” 
scores if tests are hand-scored. Omitted 
items are considered wrong. 


‘cview, (Fall, 


Divide the scored papers into three 
piles: the 27 per cent that have the 
most marks, the next 46 per cent, and 
the 27 per cent with the fewest marks. 
These are “low,” “middle,” and “high” 
groups, respectively. Put the middle 
group of papers aside; you do not use 
them at all in the item analysis. Now 
look at Table I. 

Count the number of marks for a 
given item on all papers in the low group 
and subtract from this the number of 
marks on all papers in the high group for 
that item, thus obtaining the value 
shown by the formula in Column 4 of 
Table I. The larger this difference, the 
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greater the discriminating power of the 
item. 

For each item add the number of 
marks on papers in the low group to the 
number on high-group papers, thereby 
securing the value shown by the formula 
in Column § of Table I. The higher 
this sum, the more difficult the item. 


So far as the particular test being 
analyzed is concerned, the difference 
between low- and high-group marks 
for each item is a serviceable discrim- 
ination index. Likewise, the total 
number of marks for an item is a 
useful relative-difficulty index. These 
two figures per item facilitate editing 
of the test in much the same way 
that more elaborate statistics do. 

When items are to be edited and 
reused with a different number of 
examinees, it may be desirable to 
express indices in “pure-number” 
form.’ Pemberton Johnson has pro- 


posed an upper-lower-group item dis- 
crimination statistic called the U-L 


index that has been used rather 
extensively by Robert L. Ebel at the 
State University of Iowa.’ It amounts 
to dividing the marks difference for 
each item by the number of testees 
in either the high or the low group, 
the “discrimination index” (see Col- 
umn 6 of Table I). This U-L index 
is independent of the number of 
testees in the high or low group. 
Both Johnson and Ebel point out 
that the U-L index favors items of 
medium difficulty, and Ebel feels 


‘See Findley, Warren G. “A Rationale for 
Evaluation of Item Discrimination Statistics,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, XV1 
(Summer, 1956), pp. 175~80. 

**Notes on a Suggested Index of Item Validity: 
the U-L Index,” Journal of Educational Psycholory, 
XLII (December, 1951), pp. 499>504. 

™How an Examination Service Helps College 
Teachers to Give Better Tests” in Proceedings 
of the 1953 Invitational Conference on Testin 

oblems. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Testing Service, 1954, pp. 3-16. 
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that “for most tests of educational 
achievement this is an advantage 
rather than a handicap.’”* Ebel 
selects items on the basis of the U-L 
index alone, though he does report 
separate indices of item difficulty to 
instructors for whom he analyzes 
tests. However, in discussing the 
matter, he warns: 


One should remember that the frame 
of reference for this analysis is classroom 
testing. In wide-scale achievement test- 
ing programs, where tests are designed 
to cover a range of grades, more attention 
would certainly need to be given to the 
distribution of item difficulty values.” 


To get a difficulty index, divide the 
sum of the high- and low-group marks 
for an item by the number of indi- 
viduals in these two groups combined 
(see “difficulty index,” Column 7, 
Table I). The /arger this figure, the 
harder the item. 

It is easy to estimate the mean of 
total scores on the test from the 
mark sums and the standard devia- 
tion of total scores from the mark 
differences, as shown in Table I. It 
is also easy to estimate Kuder- 
Richardson Formula 20 or 21 coeffi- 
cients of equivalence if an electric 
calculator is available (see Table I). 

Thus for unspeeded tests where 
omissions are few, customary item 
and total-score statistics can be esti- 
mated readily by this wrong-marks 
method, probably with enough accu- 
racy for all but the most exacting 
projects. 


*Thid., p. 8. 

*Ebel’s “How to Judge the Quality of a Class- 
room Test,” Technical Bulletin No. 7, Examinations 
Service. (lawa City, lowa: State University of 
1964, 9 Pp.) is a splendid example of 
simplified material for non-technically trained 
college teachers that avoids being inaccurate or 
superficial. 

“Ebel, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Evaluating Outcomes’ 


Many experiments of one sort or 
another have been conducted in the 
field of higher education. Several 
years ago the American Association 
of University Women published a 
report of 128 experiments in liberal- 
arts education. Many more have 
been undertaken since that time. 
In few of those that can claim an 
objective, scientific approach has the 
problem of the relation between cur- 
riculum and goals been attacked. 
This is not surprising for it is a most 
difficult problem to study experi- 
mentally. Nevertheless this prob- 
lem of adapting educational means 
to ends is too crucial and urgent to 
neglect longer. 

One basic distinction is funda- 
mental to all logical thinking on this 
problem: scientific study of goals 
is notably different from a scientific 
study of the relation between means 
and goals. In a precise sense the 
former is impossible. Goals, in their 
very nature, cannot be scientifically 
determined. Science cannot prove 
what goals we ought to seek, or set 
up values for which we ought to 
strive. Values are subjective; they 
cannot be demonstrated by objective 
logic. But the relation between means 
and goals is susceptible of scientific 
examination. This paper is a pro- 
posal that such a study be made in 
the field of cultural education, more 
specifically, between curriculum and 
objectives in the liberal-arts college. 

The necessity for scientific objec- 
tivity in studying this problem is 
fundamental. We for whom college 
education holds such high worth 


‘Reported by Harold Saxe Tuttle, Professor of 
Education and Director of Leadership Training, 
Lewis and Clark College. 
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naturally defend every claim that 
seems to be implicit in its values. 
Since college education obviously has 
such a salutary influence on young 
men and women, it is easy to assume 
and to defend the assumption that 
each part of the program contributes 
significantly to these estimable out- 
comes. The teacher of English is 
certain that the study of literature 
contributes to the qualities of person- 
ality which the college aims to culti- 
vate; and he may be right. The 
history instructor is confident that 
the study of history contributes highly 
to the qualities of citizenship which 
the college seeks to cultivate; and 
he may be right. And so may the 
science teacher, and the French 
teacher, and the sociology teacher, 
and the dean, each with reference to 
his own favorite area. But it would 
be salutary if we knew with some 
certainty how much each factor actu- 


ally contributes to the spiritual aims 


of the college. It is supremely im- 
portant to know whether subject- 
matter, as such, contributes measur- 
ably or depends on the catalyst of 
personality for a particular effect. It 
is important to know whether method 
may not contribute to personality as 
effectively as content, or more; to 
know whether tying in a field of study 
to real-life situations at the moment 
enhances its effectiveness materially. 
It is conceivable that higher educa- 
tion may be signally advanced when 
we know just what factors contribute 
most to the goals we want to achieve. 

The nature of the problem deter- 
mines the sequence of the steps. Not 
until cultural interests and civic 
ideals can be expressed in some sort 
of units will it be possible to compare 
the effectiveness of different proce- 
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dures in cultivating the desired in- 
terests and ideals. Until then the 
@ priori arguments that dominate so 
many of our faculty meetings will 
continue, unchastened by the findings 
of experimental science. 

The first step must be the con- 
struction of an instrument by which 
to express in comparable units such 
cultural and personal values as col- 
leges hold as their goals. Once this 
is accomplished a broad and exciting 
new program of studies of the effec- 
tiveness of means in attaining objec- 
tives can be undertaken. The initial 
step will be to discover how closely 
the colleges agree on objectives. Is 
there a sufficient core of agreement to 
make possible the construction of 
the needed instrument? To answer 
this question a considerable number 
of faculty members in representative 
colleges will need to be canvassed. 
Potential items for the proposed 
instrument will need to be submitted. 
Only those items on which a very 
substantial majority agree can be 
safely used. This core of items will 
constitute a sort of detailed definition 
of the common goals. This _par- 
ticularized statement of objectives 
will be far more reliable than any 
collection of statements from college 
catalogues for these will be the goals 
toward which faculty members are 
actually striving. The final selection 
of items will need to be made in the 
light of present scientific knowledge 
of test construction for reliability. A 
preliminary step has been reported by 
the writer in the Educational Forum? 

How will such an instrument serve 
the needs of the colleges? What 
practical use can be made of it once 
it is available? Let a description of 
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a long-range program in an imaginary 
college suggest an answer. 

Philothyte College uses this instru- 
ment as one of its freshman admission 
examinations. Interest scores are re- 
corded on the permanent record cards 
of all Freshmen. At the end of the 
second year all Sophomores again 
score the interest-evaluation instru- 
ment. The first score is subtracted 
from the second. The difference is 
the gain in cultural interest. It is 
this gain rather than either of the 
scores that is significant. 

The administrative personnel and 
the faculty study the figures. Is the 
mean gain significant? Does it in- 
dicate that the college is making 
reasonable progress toward its goals? 
As figures from other colleges become 
available, gains are compared. Again, 
is the standard deviation large or 
small? That is, are the gains of 
individuals fairly uniform or widely 
divergent? Are there many losses? 
Is the total atmosphere of the college 
consistently favorable, or are there 
some strong positive and some strong 
negative factors? 

After general trends have been 
examined, specific groups are studied. 
Means and deviations are compared 
with those of the entire class. Subject- 
matter, method, individual instructor, 
one by one, as influencing factors, are 
examined. The complications of the 
campus situation are recognized; each 
student is affected by many influ- 
ences. Therefore, any single influ- 
ence strong enough to be detected is 
actually far stronger than the figures 
reveal. If, for example, students in 
courses dominated by the lecture 
method show measurably greater gains 
than the class as a whole, there is 
strong probability that the lecture 
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method had even greater effect than 
the figures indicate. Of course, if the 
situation is reversed the same logic 
must still be accepted! The value 
of an instructor to the college now 
depends more on the mean and 
deviation of his students’ gains than 
on the number of his research reports 
published in technical journals. 

Now the findings are really set to 
work. At Philothyte College, faculty 
members whose students show low 
gains are called into conference to 
study the factors that effect the 
highest gains. Those who are con- 
scientious study them diligently. 
Methods that are conspicuously 
associated with low or negative gains 
are re-examined. The subject-matter 
that is associated with lowest gains 
is reappraised even though it be 
sacrosanct in tradition. The faculty 
and administration have become their 
own most unsparing critics. 

At the end of the fourth year, the 
same procedure is followed with the 
outgoing Seniors, using four-year 
gains as the basis of more reliable 
analysis. Scientific-minded commit- 
tees each year analyze methods and 
curriculums. 
trative personnel alike examine the 
relation between means and ends as 
never before. Philothyte College has 
become a laboratory for the study of 
method and curriculum in relation to 
accepted goals. Step by step the 
factors that count most in enriching 
personality and cultivating worthy 
ideals are identified and given priority 
in the curriculum. 

Increasingly each faculty member 
appreciates that he is dealing not with 
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subject-matter as such, but with 
human minds as they follow certain 
laws in assimilating subject-matter. 
He sees more clearly the part which 
knowledge plays in attaining goals. 
He sees the curriculum, not as com- 
posed of impressions of printer’s 
ink, but of all the experiences through 
which the college guides the learner. 
As goals come more and more into 
the focus of thought, he becomes 
increasingly aware that interests, 
values, ideals, are also outcomes of 
learning—learning of a different sort 
from the knowledge gained from 
subject-matter, but no less important 
—and that it is ruled by laws quite 
different from those which control 
the mastery of truth. The functions 
of knowledge stand out in clearer 
relief from the functions of interests. 
They are seen as complementary, not 
competitive, each indispensable to a 
well-balanced personality. As the 
laws by which interests and ideals 
are cultivated are grasped more 
clearly, the enthusiasm of each faculty 
member rises; his morale climbs; the 
business of creating ideals in growing 
minds becomes more and more excit- 
ing. The students, meanwhile, are 
responding to improved methods, as 
indicated by accelerated development 
of cultural interests and social ideals. 
Parents are coming more and more to 
appreciate what the college is doing 
for their children. Fund-raising cam- 
paigns are easier; endowment is grow- 
ing. The administration is permitted 
to shift attention from raising the 
deficit to raising the level of efficiency 
of Philothyte College in achieving the 
goals stated on page | of the catalogue. 


Tue endowment funds of Harvard 
University increased 8 per cent while 
the expense of running the University 
rose 7 per cent in 1956, according to 
Paul C. Cabot, treasurer. Over a 
longer period, however, expenses have 
gone up far more rapidly than endow- 
ment funds and the income from 
them. During the last twenty-five 
years, the income of Harvard College, 
the largest single participator in the 
endowment funds, has doubled, but 
costs have The over- 


all expense of running the University 


went from $41,780,000 in 1954-55 to 
$44,800,000 in 1955-56. 


Girrs of $1,064,058, including 
$770,748 in grants, were received by 
Denison University in the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1956, its 125th aca- 
demic year, according to President 
Knapp. Endowment funds include 
$360,000 from the Ford Foundation. 
This is the largest total ever received 
in a single year, exceeding by $25,000 
the gifts of 1954-55, the previous 
record year. This year for the first 
time Denison’s annual operating budg- 
et exceeded $2,000,000, 


Girrs totaling $323,750 from five 


Hartford, Connecticut, insurance 
companies have been received by 
Trinity College. The gifts are con- 
tributions to Trinity's projected 
three-year fund-raising campaign to 
strengthen the College’s mathematics 
department. Individual gifts were 
made by the Aetna Life Insurance 
and Affiliated Companies, the Con- 


necticut General and Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Companies, 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and the Travelers Life 
Insurance Company. The goal of 
the “Program of Progress” campaign 
is $4,570,000, 


Mo riece-vnrr institutions lead all 
other types of colleges and univer- 
sities in salaries paid to the instruc- 
tional staff according to a report by 
Ray C. Maul, assistant director of 
the National Education Association, 
in the College and University Bulletin 
for October 1. Salaries of $18,000 
and over paid to full-time professors 
were reported by ten state univer- 
sities, twenty-five private universities 
and three land-grant colleges. Median 
salaries for professors range from 
$8,968 in municipal universities to 
$4,691 in small private colleges. 
Associate professors receive a high 
of $17,000 to $17,499 in state univer- 
sities and private universities. The 
median salary range is from $7,326 in 
municipal universities to $4,147 in 
small private colleges. Median sal- 
aries for assistant professors run from 
$6,224 in municipal universities to 
$3,805 in small private colleges while 
the highest salary paid an assistant 
professor is $15,000 to $15,499 in a 
private university. Instructor’s me- 
dian salaries range from $5,084 in 
municipal universities to $3,612 in 
small private colleges. The highest 
salary paid an instructor is $15,000 
to $15,499 in a private university. 

The highest salaries paid to presi- 
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dents range from $30,000 to $30,499 
and are paid in state and municipal 
universities and in land-grant colleges; 
the low, less than $5,000, is paid in 
both medium-sized and smali private 
colleges. The median salary of presi- 
dents in all types of institutions is 
$11,314. Salaries paid to deans of 
colleges range from $16, 500~-16,999 
bracket in a state university to 
$3,600-3,799 bracket in small private 
colleges. The over-all median is 


£7,495. 


‘Texevisep laboratory sections have 
been instituted this fall by the chem- 
istry department of the University of 
Texas. Six laboratory rooms have 
being equipped with television receiv- 
ers, and more than 380 students 
are able to view instructions in 
laboratory operations, demonstrations 
of laboratory techniques, experiments, 
and reviews of laboratory and lecture 
material. This experimental teach- 
ing program is the University’s first 
attempt to use closed-circuit tele- 
vision in instruction. However, two 
lecture rooms are being equipped with 
television receivers for use by the 
departments of English, history, 
government, and romance languages 
which plan to enrich their classes by 
presenting outstanding lectures on 
special one- or two-week units. 


A ronp amounting to $1,725,000 
has been appropriated by the Ford 
Foundation for a five-year program 
to support and stimulate publication 
of scholarly books in the humanities 
and the social sciences. Approxi- 
mately thirty college- or university- 
sponsored, nonprofit publishing organ- 
izations will be eligible to receive 
grants from the Foundation. The 
determination of eligible university 
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presses, together with the amount of 
each grant, will be made by the 
Foundation with the assistance of an 
advisory committee composed of 
Chester Kerr, secretary, Yale Uni- 
versity Press; Taylor Cole, professor 
of political science, Duke University; 
and Kerker Quinn, editor of Accent, a 
Quarterly of New Literature. 

The Foundation’s grants are not 
intended as operating support for 
the university presses or to replace 
other subsidies already received by 
these publishing organizations, nor 
are they to be used for the publica- 
tion of textbooks. At least 50 per 
cent of each grant is to be earmarked 
for books written by scholars located 
outside those institutions where eligi- 
ble presses are located. 


Tue Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has awarded $50,000 to William 
H. Cowley, David Jacks Professor of 
Higher Education, of Stanford Uni- 
versity,to further his extensive study of 
higher education in the United States. 
Mr. Cowley will receive $10,000 annu- 
ally for five years. He plans to use 
the funds for research assistance. 

Mr. Cowley began his study while 
president of Hamilton College, later 
declined the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in order to continue 
it, and finally was able to devote his 
full energies to the work when he 
came to Stanford in 1945. Although 
he first started the project as a 
comprehensive study of education in 
liberal-arts colleges, Mr. Cowley 
found that the complex interrelation- 
ships between the various types of 
higher educational institutions led him 
into an attempt to chart what he some- 
times calls “the diversified mingle- 
mangle known as American higher 
education.” 


A Candid and Honest Attack 
Tue Crraper or Learnina, by James B. 
Conant. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1956. x+79 pp. 
$2.00. 

The cause of higher education in 


America has been weil, not to say 
superbly, served by James Bryant 
Conant. Each successive printed utter- 


ance has its own distinctive, constructive, 
and lucid message of interpretation and 
proposal. In the most recent volume 
comprised of lectures given at Yale and 
Michigan State, primary focus—given 
urgency, of course, by his diplomatic 
experience in Germany—is upon the 
changing nature of college and university 
responsibilities as America moves ahead 
in its assignment to exemplify a meaning- 
ful freedom in a world where freedom is 
in process of redefinition or even of 
denial. 

Perhaps no task is more difficult than 
to erase completely from one’s mind every 
preconception about just what a college 
education should be, should comprise, 
and should yield for the graduate and 
for his society. Yet, it is in this direc- 
tion that Mr. Conant is moving as he 
shows with quick, deft strokes the nature 
of international tensions today and their 
meaning for tomorrow's American citizens 
as members of a society of unprecedented 
dimensions and complexities. With this 
as background, the task of undergraduate 
education is frankly faced; its sins of 
omission and distortion become painfully 
evident. 

The book takes its apposite title, 
ironically enough, from a sentence of 
Stalin; Mr. Conant then goes on to 
consider how scientist, poet and artist, 
theologian and philosopher, are all essen- 
tial to our “Western” conception of the 
vitality of the citadel of higher learning. 
In the second chapter, he considers the 
new role of history, language study, 
and geography in tomorrow's college 
education, 


In Chapter III, some of the current 
problems of American education are 
commented upon in a helpful and states- 
manly way. The issues are old, but the 
attack upon them is candid and honest. 
Until citizens, alumni, trustees—con- 
cerned with public education from bottom 
to top and with private colleges and 
their survival—will respectively address 
themselves to the critical questions, 
confusion will multiply. Mr. Conant is 
of the few who insist on our facing 
the real questions. In conclusion, he 
asks, “Are we ready to support our 
schools, colleges, and universities so that 
the promise implicit in our educational 
ideals may be realized in the coming 
years?” 

As an apostle to his fellow citizens 
about the tasks of higher education, 
no one speaks with a more powerful and 
wise voice than Mr. Conant. 

Orpway TEAD 
Member, Board of Higher Education, 
New York 


The Account of One Foundation 


Tue Has This Sicnature— 
W. K. Kextoco, by Horace B. Powell. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
x+358 pp. $5.00. 

Tue First Twenty-Five Years: THE 
Srory or A Founpation, by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. Battle Creek, 
Michigan: The Foundation, 1956. 
Viii+260 pp. 

The biography of W. K. Kellogg is a 
compact and fascinating volume. Mr. 
Powell picks out the significant points in 
the life of Kellogg and develops them 
fully. His description of Kellogg’s con- 
troversy with his brother, Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, the development of 
Kellogg breakfast foods from the health 
foods provided at the Kellogg’s Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, the business methods 
of Kellogg, and his emergence as a 
philanthropist are milestones in the story. 
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In this last connection, the philan- 
thropic philosophy of Kellogg and the 
trustees of his endution embraces what 
is increasingly conceded to be the raison 
d’ ttre for foundations. They believed that 


. the Foundation should be an instrument 
of social progress rather than of social 
amelioration and with its “risk capital” or 
“seed money” should assume the risks of 
pioneer enterprises which, because of their 
experimental character, might prove an 
unwarranted burden upon the regular admin- 
istrative budgets of sponsoring institutions 
or communities (page 312). 


The book does not measure up as well 
in assaying W. K. Kellogg personally, 
but this undoubtedly stems from the 
“cold,” “impassive,” “reticent” nature 
of Mr. Kellogg himself. This is remedied 
somewhat, however, by the inclusion of 
many well-chosen pictures of the subject 
at various stages of life and numerous 
illustrations and scenes connected with 
his career. 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation history 
is “. . . an attempt to capsule some of the 
more than fifteen hundred projects and 
programs which have been assisted by 
the Foundation since 1930” (page 1). 
The end result of this difficult task, 
comprising approximately 200 pages, is 
not so lively or interesting as the biog- 
raphy of Kellogg. 

Many of the descriptions of projects 
appear to have been lifted verbatim 
from the Foundation reports with a 
consequent “catalogue” effect on the 
reader. The ferment involving person- 
alities and issues which must have taken 
place in reaching decisions does not show 
through as clearly as might be expected. 
On the plus side, the book does present a 
very complete account of what one of 
the major foundations has been doing 
with its money and discusses the rationale 
for its method of operation and its field 
of interest. The statistical tables at the 
end of the volume are comprehensive and 
well arranged. 

The story of the Kellogg Foundation 
will probably prove of most value and 
interest to professionals in the 
philanthropic field while the biography 
of Kellogg will be of general interest. 


§°7 


All in all, despite the shortcomings 
enumerated, these two books, comple- 
menting each other, are welcome addi- 
tions to the growing body of literature 
dealing with foundations and the men 
who created them. 
Josern C, Kicer 
Southern Fellowships Fund 


Visitors’ Report 
THe AMERICAN EXPERIENCE OF SWEDISH 

Srupents: Rerrosrpecr AND AFTER- 

MATH, by Franklin D, Scott. Minne- 

apolis, Minnesota: University of Min- 

nesota Press, 1956. xiii+-129 pp. $3.00. 

This study was sponsored by the 
Committee on Cross-Cultural Education 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
It is the first of a series of monographs 
aimed at examining the effects on 
foreign students of a study-visit in the 
United States. These initial studies are 
not designed to evaluate present exchange 
programs but rather to lay the ground- 
work for further examination, 

Mr. Scott, of the History Department 
of Northwestern University, - pro- 
duced a well thought-out and effective 
piece of research. It is, in the narrow 
sense, an analysis of the experience of 
fifty Swedish students who have studied 
in the United States and returned to 
Sweden. In the broader view, it is a 
comment on Swedish and American life, 
with emphasis on education. Conse- 
quently, its appeal is not limited to 
the foreign-student adviser and the 
administrator in student-exchange pro- 
grams, but is equally rewarding for 
anyone interested in the Swedish and 
American scene. 

The first chapter is a succinct descrip- 
tion of the background of the Swedish 
traveling student. Important to note 
here is that “the thoroughness of earl 
education in Sweden gives the Swedish 
student in the United States a sense of 
superiority that enhances his national 
pride as well as his self-esteem” (page 
120). Mr. Scott points out, however, 
that “the Swedish student's favorable 
comparison of himself with American 

ers contains a significant distortion: 
> is a selected product from an élite 


segment of the Swedish educational sys- 
tem, while the average American student 
is an unselected product of a mass 
educational system” (page 120). 

Four of “the basic criteria established 
in advance for the selection of individual 
‘subjects’ in the investigations abroad 
were the following’ (page 24): time of 
study (two groups, before and after the 
Second World War), duration of stay (nine 
months minimum), sex, and occupation. 
The subjects are ‘roughly representative 
of Swedes who have studied in America 
carefully although not ‘scientifically’ pro- 

rtioned” (page 42). Generalizations 

ased on interviews with the subjects 
were checked by other devices, such as 
a questionnaire and the opinion reflector. 
Adequate reservation is made for the 
dangers of generalization, with emphasis 
on the point “that foreign study is a 
highly individual phenomenon” (page 
43). Although the reviewer is not com- 
petent to judge the validity of the 
sampling techniques employed, it can 
be said that few scholars in the United 
States are as well qualified, through 
study and experience, to generalize about 
the Swedish people and Sweden. (Mr. 
Scott’s book The United States and 
Scandinavia, 1950, is also concerned with 
cross-cultural relations.) 

The chapter on “Purposeful Learning 
and Academic Adjustment” reveals that 
the primary motive of 80 per cent of the 
subjects in coming here was to pursue a 
specialized field study. Although not 
one of the fifty came here to learn some- 
thing that would be helpful to Sweden, it 
was a prime factor te those who pro- 
moted student exchange. As the author 
points out, however, Sweden is not an 
underdeveloped country, and it is natural 
that personal achievement is the foremost 
motive for study here. The reviewer 
can cite, as a sharp contrast to this, the 
numerous letters received by the Admis- 
sions Office of the University of Minne- 
sota from students of underdeveloped 
countries. They generally speak in terms 
of bettering the “fatherland” as their 
primary motive in desiring to study in 
the United States. 

Academic adjustment poses little dif- 
ficulty to the Swedish student because 
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of the educational discipline he has 
undergone at home. On the other hand, 
“the Genions of Swedish university life 
causes the Swedish student to chafe 
under the social and educational disci- 
plines of the American college” (pages 
120-21). 

The effects of American study are 
positive: “They ... have no sense of 
cultural inferiority, no deep-seated his- 
torical resentments; they are free psy- 
chologically and actually to choose or 
reject, to accept and modify what and 
when they will” (page 119). 

This reviewer found the most interest- 
ing single chapter to be “Incidental 
Learning: the By-Products of Foreign 
Experience.” Here the reader is stimu- 
lated to assay some of his own national 
cultural patterns through the experiences 
of the visiting student. One of the 


sixteen “‘conclusions epitomized” reads: 
“The Swedish student suffers no signifi- 
cant loss of self-esteem in sex relation- 
ships in the United States, but he is 
confused and disgusted by American sex 
mores; he regards American sex customs 
as stimulating but frustrating, and there- 


fore as deceitful and immoral” (page 121). 
Mr. Scott’s manner of writing is 
pleasing and the format is attractive. 
P, V. THorson 
University of Minnesota 


A Book Well Designed for 
Its Purpose 


THe American Soctat System: 
Controt, Persona CHOICE, AND 
Pusuic Decision, by Stuart A. Queen, 
William N. Chambers, and Charles M. 
Winston. Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1956. xii+494 pp. $5.75. 
This new college textbook is designed 

for introductory courses in general social 

science. Three disciplines are given 
major .attention—sociology, economics, 
and political science. 

The first, sociology (which includes 
also a good sampling of anthropology), 
is ioodieed in nontechnical terms and 
with an unusually skillful selection of 
concrete cases which should not only 
prove interesting to students but be 
enuinely thought-provoking as_ well. 
‘he section on economics is written with 
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unusual skill and competence though 
here the needs of the beginning student 
are not always kept so clearly in mind. 
The chapters on price theory and 
national-income theory are really mar- 
vels of condensation. But the subject- 
matter is so difficult, and unavoidably so, 
that, unless the teacher is prepared to 
give a considerable amount of hee time 
to these complex systems of analysis, the 
student may not get very much out of 
these chapters. 

The section on politics preserves a nice 
balance between description of the for- 
mal machinery of government and the 
way it actually works. Like most of the 
rest of the book it is very adroitly 
student-oriented. Finally, both the prob- 
lem of values and the meaning of the 
scientific method as applied to the social 
sciences are, for all their difficulty, 
candidly and effectively raised. Cer- 
tainly the authors have done a com- 
petent and workmanlike job. Without 


writing down to the beginning student or 
by-passing the more difficult aspects of 
the subject, they have succeeded in 
presenting the material in a way to 


secure much more actual student involve- 
ment than is ordinarily achieved by 
college texts in the social sciences. 

Despite the authors’ disclaimer (page 
viii), this book seems designed for what 
I should call a survey course. True, 
the book provides a partial survey only; 
it does not cover all the social studies— 
history in particular is notably absent. 
But surely the authors are wise in not 
trying to cover the water front. More- 
over, their survey is not a random one. 
By emphasizing the theme of social 
control they have made a_ genuine 
attempt, and a reasonably successful 
one, of tying things together into a 
meaningful whole. 

Probably this book is not, as the 
authors readily admit, the “last word” 
in textbooks for general social-science 
courses. But it is so well designed for 
its purpose that I am doubtful whether 
textbook writers can do very much better 
in this field. If this judgment is accepted, 
then the important question which arises 
is not how can better books be produced 
for courses of this type, but whether the 
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survey course provides the best route by 
which to introduce college students to 
the social sciences. The excellence of 
this text should aid us in discovering 
the answer to this important problem. 
Georce Rocers TayLor 
Amherst College 


Books with Pronounced Differences 

Ivory Towers THE Marker Ptace: 
THE Eventno COLLeGe IN AMERICAN 
Epucation, by John Dyer. New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1956. 205 pp. 
$3.00. 

Universities AND Unions 1n Workers’ 
Epucation, Jack Barbash. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 206 pp. 
$3.00. 

In a sense these two books are 
addressed to different facets of the adult- 
education activity of universities in the 
United States. However, they are 
markedly different in subject-macter and 
method of attack. Joory Towers in the 
Market Place is a summary and evaluation 
of the evening college and the general 
problems a in adult education. Uni- 
versities and Unions in Workers’ Education 
is restricted in subject-matter and prob- 
ably will be of interest primarily to the 
specialist in workers’ education. The 
book makes no attempt to cover all of 
that general subject area, but is confined 
to one experimental effort in workers’ 
education. Although both serve to em- 
phasize the point that our universities 
owe educational opportunities to the 
adults of our society as well as to the 
youth, differences in subject-matter and 
emphasis are pronounced, Consequently, 
the two solanee will be examined 
separately. 

Mr. Dyer devotes much of his time 
to an examination of the evening college 
and the extent to which it is and should 
be different in its general content and 
conduct from regular (day) university 
education. The fact that the typical 
evening student is an employed adult, 
frequently with family responsibilities 
and relatively limited time for schooling, 
gives emphasis to the question. A further 
problem faced by he evening-college 
administrator or instructor is the fact 
that the great majority (75 to 85 per cent 
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by Dyer’s estimate) of the students come 
from the white-collar middle classes. 
This student body (and perhaps some 
adjustment of course content to the 
interests of the economically and politi- 
cally conservative, white-collar worker) 
has encouraged organized labor to look 
on the evening coilege as conservative 
and management oriented, and may have 
discouraged somewhat the participation 
of workers in such programs. 

In order to see the issues in proper 
perspective, Dyer examines the develop- 
ment of the evening college (but not 
extension work) “ee its place in the 
community before turning to problems 
of fetineines and faculty. Presumably 
the problem of the evening college, as 
any other part of our educational enter- 

rise, is to open minds and push back 
intellectual horizons rather than to con- 
firm preiudices. Dyer, who thinks that 
in many instances evening-college faculty 
and administrators lose sight of this 
educational objective, would like to see 
certain goals, or modifications of common 
practice, pursued. These include empha- 
sizing a broad, liberal type of educational 
program which leans heavily on social 
sciences and the humanities, recruitin 
a staff for the evening school that wil 
give its primary interest and allegiance 
to the evening school, attempting to gear 
the evening-school curriculum into the 
basic needs of the community for liberal 
education rather than acting as educa- 
tional hucksters offering almost an 
course for credit for which students will 
pay the required fees, and to be wary of 
spreading the evening college too thinly 
and into areas where it may not be able 
to function well (as in graduate-education 
programs). 

The demand of our society for con- 


formity and acceptance of the clichés 


of society—a demand especially com- 
pelling upon the white-collar workers 
who comprise the bulk of the student 
body of the evening college—poses one 
of the problems faced by Dyer. He is 
of the opinion that, whatever their 
origins, white-collar middle-class adults 
tend to think and act in accordance with 
the expected and accepted patterns of 
the dominant conservative groups. To 
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the extent that the evening college comes 
in contact with persons from these 
middle classes, its primary function is to 

ry open their minds, a task that may 
“ somewhat greater than that faced by 
the day college where the thought 

atterns of the typical student may not 
so firmly fixed. 

Ivory Towers is written in a very 
interesting style. Taken as a whole the 
book is a pleasure to read. The reviewer 
found two matters that were somewhat 
disturbing. The less important of these 
was the tendency to listing. Frequently 
questions or other points are listed and 
numbered. To the reviewer this implies 
a definity that may not exist. The other 
disturbance was the extent to which 
the problems and activities of the 
evening-college dean were discussed. It 
would seem reasonable to subtitle the 
book ‘“‘the evening dean and his prob- 
lems.”” While the importance of the 
dean cannot be denied, it can be over- 
emphasized. 

The book by Barbash is a study of an 
experiment in workers’ education financed 
by a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. In 1952 a sum of $120,000 
was allocated to eight universities, pre- 
viously active in the field of workers’ 
education! to finance experimentation 
in three areas of subject-matter—world 
affairs, community participation, and 
economic understanding. The experimen- 
tation could be in the form of develop- 
ment of materials (written or films, for 
example) intensive demonstration pro- 
grams, the expansion of existing programs, 
and the like. 

Since the book deals primarily with 
the success of these somewhat restricted 
experimental activities, they do not 
seem of sufficient general interest to be 
examined at this time. However, some 
of the experiences arising from the 
activity are of importance to those 
interested in furthering the activity of 
universities in workers’ education. Prob- 
ably the most important lesson to be 
learned is the significance of planning 
and developing programs with union 

‘These universities were: Pennsylvania State, 


California at Los Angeles, Wisconsin, Chicago, 
Rutgers, Cornell, Roosevelt, and Illinois. 
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representatives. Any attempt, such as 
that of the Inter-University Labor Educa- 
tion Committee* in its early stages, to 
set up any kind of program “for Tabor” 
is likely to be regarded with doubt by 
unions. The Committee just referred to, 
composed of one representative from each 
of the eight universities and eight persons 
from organized labor, began under rela- 
tively strained conditions because it was 
known that the universities opened their 
discussions of the program without any 
consultation with union representatives. 
Experiences of the reviewer underline the 
importance of planning with labor. 
esults of the experimentation con- 
ducted in the eight schools suggest 
clearly that much more exploratory work 
should be done in workers’ education. 
The “county agent” type of program 
tried out by the University of thiineis is 
worthy of further trial as are courses to 
acquaint the wives of union members 
with the “whys” and “hows” of unions. 
The pattern of on-campus institutes and 
some extension work (which seems to be 
typical of University programs in work- 
ers’ education today) certainly needs to 
and supplemented or 


be improved 
modified. 
In this 
made by Barbash is of importance but 
the goal is most difficult to achieve. 
Generally labor-education programs have 


connection, another point 


been 
leadership” 
the “education 
will be passed on. 


aimed largely at the “middle 
of the union, presuming that 
” received by these officers 
This assumption is 
open to much doubt. The need for 
workers’ education programs directly 
reaching rank-and-file membership is 
quite Probably the most knotty 
problems of workers’ education today 
arises in this area. How can the interests 
of rank-and-file workers in adult educa- 
tion be aroused? How and where can 
instruction or learning opportunities be 
offered most effectively to these full-time 
workmen? And what informative mate- 
rials can be developed to further this 
educational process? The university 


*The Inter-University Labor Education Com- 
mittee (IULEC) was the body established to direct 
the experimentation financed by the grant from 


the Fund for Adult Education. 


active in the field of workers’ education 
must wrestle with these issues, along 
with problems of budget, staff, adminis- 
tration, and the like. 
Guienn W. 
Ohio State University 


Reorganization in Higher 
Education 
S. V. MARTORANA 
[Continued from page 474) 


MMUNITY and junior colleges 
are institutions which offer a 


comprehensive array of programs 
falling by virtue of the complexity 
of skills, knowledge, and previous 
experience required to master them 
between upper years of the high 
school and the upper division of 
collegiate or university study. Their 
offerings include courses in general, 
liberal, pre-professional, technical- 
vocational, and adult education as 
demanded by the particular clientéle 
served by the college. For public 
community or junior colleges, these 
persons reside in the specifically de- 
fined geographical-service area of the 
college; for independent, private insti- 
tutions, this c/ienté/e is that mainly 
representative of the constituency 
supporting the college. Besides the 
provision of course offerings of these 
types and levels, community or junior 
colleges serve as community cultural 
centers and maintain a strong practice 
of individualizing instruction and per- 
sonnel services so that high efficiency 
is achieved in matching student in- 
terests and talents with proper fields 
of specialized study. 

With this definition of the scope 
and purposes of the community or 
junior colleges, scholars, administra- 
tors, faculty members, and all others 
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who are interested in this level of 
edueation can claim as their student 
clientele the major proportion, if not 
all, of those individuals who, having 
completed high school or become 
too old for attending the usual high- 
school programs, are yet seeking 
further education and training but 
are not yet ready for advanced col- 
legiate or university studies. This 
universalizing and extending educa- 
tional opportunity within an ordered 
and sensible pattern of institutions 
is the place and promise of com- 
munity or junior colleges in American 
higher education today. 

(Vol. XXVII, No. 9] 


A New University 
MILDRED JENSEN LOOMIS 
[Continued from page 484} 
praxiological; that is, it is directed 


toward individuals and not toward 
groups or masses. It recognizes that 
ultimately all problems--even those 
which call for some collective action— 
are dealt with individual by individ- 
ual. Corporations, unions, govern- 
ments, schools, churches, societies and 
cultures are all hypostatizations— 
collectives which we imaginatively 
endow with personality. But they 
are actually incapable of making 
any decision or performing action. 
Everything which is done in their 
name is done by individual members 
and leaders. In the final analysis 
no group action is any better than the 
solutions decided upon by its indi- 
vidual leaders and members. 

We need individuals equipped with 
a means of basing their thinking upon 
valid postulates—persons convinced 
of sound human values and equipped 
with effective means and measures. 
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In the absence of a determining 
majority of properly educated indi- 
viduals of this kind, there can be no 
magic in any mass action to take its 
place. Without such _ individuals, 
civilization begins to disintegrate and 
barbarism begins to replace it. 

So problem-integrated education is 
praxiological in nature; that is, it 
is directed to individuals. It equips 
individuals for rational, humane, and 


effective personal conduct and indi- 


vidual behavior. It makes ethical 
and aesthetic considerations a part of 
all individual action. It replaces 
modern man’s preoccupation with 
wealth and power; it assists each 
person to form his philosophy of the 
Good Life based on the good, the true, 


and the beautiful. 
[Vol. XXVII, No. 9] 


The I]'iterate Literates 
HELMUT E. GERBER 
[Continued from page 480) 


ence and engineering students, espe- 
cially, can take them. 

The second demands that each 
department require in the content of 
all courses, in so far as possible, the 
presentation of written and oral 
reports. This recommendation places 
the responsibility on all departments, 
on the whole faculty. To -this I 
subscribe. Raising the level of lit- 
eracy and culture is the responsibility 
of the colleges and not of one depart- 
ment in them. Literacy and culture 
are not the private preserves of the 
English departments. The faculty 
member does not have to be a 
philologist or linguistics expert or 
logician to recognize bad writing and 
bad thinking. More teachers of all 
subjects will simply have to do what 
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members of English departments have 
long done: they must assign, direct, 
and read more papers that require 
more effort than mere mimicry. Asa 
teacher of English, I know that this 
is hard work. As a teacher of 
English, I also know that this is 


rewarding. [Vol. XXVII, No. ol 


Foreign Languages in 
American Education 
ERNEST M. WOLF 
[Continued from page 488) 
discrepancy between our country and 
the Soviet Union has not made the 
headlines. It has nobody scared yet 
very much except perhaps some 
language teachers and some specialists 
in psychologice! warfare. But it 
should be obvious that we cannot 
afford for long to be outdistanced and 
outproduced by Russia in this area 
either. A broad base of linguistic 
skills is becoming more and more 
essential for winning cold and hot 
wars and for winning and keeping the 


peace. Vol. XXVII, No. 9] 


Ideological Foundations of 
Western Civilization 
KERNEY M. ADAMS 


[Continued from page 495) 


ding, and conventional examinations 
commonly used to motivate the stu- 
dent. Further, the aim is to attract 
to the program teachers who are 
likely to respond to the opportunities 
available for experimenting, enter- 
prising, writing, and publishing in 
connection with the ever challenging 
problems of curricular reform and 
improvement in collegiate instruc- 
tion. These precautions in recruit- 


§13 


ment of college teachers should lessen 
the danger that always lurks in the fact 


that it is quite easy to produce a faculty 
entirely unfit—a faculty of very efficient 
pedants and dullards. ... {and that] 
the general public will only detect the 
difference after the university [or college] 
has stunted the promise of youth for 


scores of years.” 
(Vol. XXVII, No. 9] 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1956, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1957 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
New York City December 27-30 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 
Chicago February 14-16 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
Denver April 23-26 
American Association of Dental Schools 
Atlantic City March 24-27 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Salt Lake City March 6-8 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York City 
January 30-February 2 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City February 15-20 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Washington, D.C. December 29-30 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
Washington, D.C. December 26-30 
American Association of University Women 
Boston June 24-28 
American College Health Association 
Baltimore April 25-27 
American College Personnel Association 
Detroit April 15-18 
American Conference of Academic Deans 
Philadelphia January 8 
American Council of Learned Societies 
New York City January 23-25 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D.C, October 10-11 
"Whitehead, Alfred North. The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays. New York: Mac. 
millan Company, 1929, p- 150. 
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American Dental Association, Council on 
Dental Education 
Chicago December 5-7 
American Economic Association 
Cleveland December 27-29 
American Educational Research Association 
Atlantic City February 18-20 
American Historical Association 
St. Louis December 28-30 
American Library Association 
Kansas City, Mo. June 23-29 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Detroit April 15-18 
American Philological Association 
Philadelphia December 28-30 
American Philosophical Association 
Eastern Division 
Philadelphia 
Pacific Division 
Claremont, Calif. December 27-29 
Western Division 
Chicago May 2-4 
American Political Science Association 
New York City September 5-7 
American Psychological Association 
Miami Beach 
August 29-September 4 
American Society for Engineering Education 
Ithaca June 17-21 
American Statistical Association 
Atlantic City September 10-13 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Philadelphia August $-9 
Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure 
Chicago February 10-12 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
St. Louis March 17-21 
Association of American Colleges 
Philadelphia January 8-10 
Association of American Law Schools 
Chicago December 28-30 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Atlantic City October 20-23 
Association for Higher Education 
Chicago 
Association of Land-Grant 
Universities 
Denver November 11-14 
Botanical Society of America, Inc. 
Stanford August 25-29 
Catholic Economic Association 
Cleveland 


December 27-29 


March 4-6 
Colleges and 


December 27 
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College and University Personnel Association - 
Boulder July 28-31 
College Band Directors National Association 
Chicago December 14-15 
College English Association 
Washington, D.C. December 28-29 
College Physical Education Association 
Columbus, Ohio December 27-29 
Geological Society of America 
Atlantic City November 4-6 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
Columbus, Ohio May 8-11 
Linguistic Society of America 
Philadelphia December 27-28 
Mathematical Association of America 
Rochester December 29 
Modern Language Association of America 
Washington, D.C. December 27-29 
Music Educators National Conference 
Eastern Division 
Atlantic City 
North Central Division 
Omaha 
Southwestern Division 
Denver 
Northwest Division 
Boise 
Western ‘Division 
Pasadena 
Southern Division 
Miami April 26-30 
Music Teachers National Association 
Chicago February 10-13 
National Association of Deans of Women 
San Francisco March 29-April 1 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 


Washington, D.C. 


March 
March 15-19 
March 23-27 

April 2-6 


April 14-17 


February 23-27 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators 
Durham, N.C. 
National Council of Teachers of English 


April 7-10 


Minneapolis November 28-30 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Philadelphia March 29-30 
National School Public Relations Association 
Atlantic City February 16-20 
National Science Teachers Association 
Cleveland March 20-23 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Chicago 
Speech Association of America 
Chicago December 26-30 


April 1-5 
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Leadership and Supervision 
in Industry 


By Epwiw A. Fiersuman, Eowin F, Harris, Harotp E. Burtr 


This monograph in the context of a large industry that runs a Central 
School for supervisors gives some of the answers to the questions: Can we 
teach human relations? If so, is the result permanent? After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 


xio+J12 pages $4.00 cloth, $3.00 paper 
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American Dental Association, Council on 
Dental Education 
Chicago December 5-7 
American Economic Association 
Cleveland December 27-29 
American Educational Research Association 
Atlantic City February 18-20 
American Historical Association 
St. Louis December 28-30 
American Library Association 
Kansas City, Mo. June 23-29 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Detroit April 15-18 
American Philological Association 
Philadelphia December 28-30 
American Philosophical Association 
Eastern Division 
Philadelphia 
Pacific Division 
Claremont, Calif. December 27-29 
Western Division 
Chicago May 2-4 
American Political Science Association 
New York City September 5-7 
American Psychological Association 
Miami Beach 
August 29-September 4 
American Society for Engineering Education 
Ithaca June 17-21 
American Statistical Association 
Atlantic City September 10-13 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Philadelphia August 5-9 
Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
‘Licensure 
Chicago February 10-12 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
St. Louis March 17-21 
Association of American Colleges 
Philadelphia January 8-10 
Association of American Law Schools 
Chicago December 28-30 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Atlantic City October 20-23 
Association for Higher Education 
Chicago 
Association 
Universities 
Denver November 11~14 
Botanical Society of America, Inc. 
Stanford August 25-29 
Catholic Economic Association 
Cleveland 
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March 4-6 


December 27 
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College and University Personnel Association 
Boulder July 28-31 
Coliege Band Directors National Association 
Chicago December 14-15 
College English Association 
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College Physical Education Association 
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Geological Society of America 
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Linguistic Society of America 
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Mathematical Association of America 
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Modern Language Association of America 
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Music Educators National Conference 
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OUR FALL LIST Exciting New Book 


Just Published: 
DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
2nd ed., 272 pp., cloth $4.00; paper $3.00 
A descriptive listing of more than 2,600 schools, hospitals, clinics, and 


other facilities. 
TOYNBEE AND HISTORY 
Edited by M. F. Ashley Montagu, 400 pp., $5.00 


A critical account written by more than 26 world-famous scholars, 
including Pieter Geyl, Lewis Mumford, Hans Kohn, Christopher Dawson, 
Abba Ebban, Pitirim Sorokin. “‘The wisest and best such criticism,” 
Christian Science Monitor. 


MARRIAGE PAST AND PRESENT 
by Robert Briffault and Bronislaw Malinowski 
96 pp., cloth $2.50; paper $1.50 
A lively and witty debate now published for the first time, with com- 
mentary and notes by M. F. Ashley Montagu. 


A NEW LOOK AT READING: 


A Guide to the Study of Reading and Other Language Arts 
by Willard Abraham, 220 pp., $3.50 
Correcting many age misconceptions, this tells how teachers and 
parents can help Johnny read and make him like it. A companion 
volume is Prof. Abraham’s Guide to the Study of Exceptional Children, 


256 pp., $3.50. 


Winter Publication: 
THE AMERICAN SEX REVOLUTION 
by Pitirim Sorokin, 220 pp., cloth $3.50; paper $2.00 
A scathing indictment of contemporary sex attitudes and behavior 
written by the world’s foremost sociologist. 


Still Available: 


1956 HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
37th ed., 1232 pp., $8.00 
The one reliable, objective, and complete survey of private schools 
throughout the United States, brought completely up to date. 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED 
by Morris and Miriam Pollock, 192 pp., cloth $4.50; paper $2.75 
Now for the first time available in a paper edition. 
MUTUAL AID 
by Petr Kropotkin, 400 pp., cloth $3.00; paper $2.00 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 
Three volumes, edited by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall, 


$5.50 per volume 


A “monumental compilation . .. highly recommended,” American 
Journal of Public Health. 
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